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regard to what may be called 
the educational apparatus of 
schools, which might very 
well be followed, as it ought in. 

deed to have been inaugurated, 
in this country. The pamphlet in question is a 
list of the subjects and prices of casts from the 
antique, purchased for the decoration of the 
principal room or meeting-hall of the Girls’ 
“High and Normal” School, West Newton- 
street, Boston, with a short description of the 
subject of each work, notes as to where they were 
obtained, and the cost of exportation; and a 
few preliminary remarks explaining the reasons 
which led to the experiment. 

The plan of decorating one or more rooms in 
public school-houses with a collection of caste 
was laid before the Educational Committee of 
the American Social Science Association, by one 
of their number, about two yearsago. “Casts, 
if selected to express the highest laws of form 
and the purest types of beanty, were thought to 
promise a favourable effect upon the mental and 
moral training of the young, especially if asso- 
ciated with their studies,—that is, their daily 
efforts to improve themselves.” A special 
committee was subsequently formed to carry 
this design into execution; and they decided 
to make their first experiment by placing 
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colour suitable as a background, and brackets or 
pedestals of proper form have been provided for 
the busteand statues.” It is evident that some 
care has been taken to do the thing properly. 
The spirit in which the undertaking has been 
carried out it is also very agreeable to note :— 
“The cost of the casts themselves, their packing: 
transportation, unpacking, and repsiriog, has been met 
by the subscriptions of a few members of the American 
Social Science Association, together with some persons 
not members, It has been a quiet movement, begun and 
ended under the competent direction of one gentleman in 
particular, whose knowledge of the best casts to be pro- 
cured and of the best modes of procuring them, has been 
of inestimable value to the enterprise. 
All is now happily accomplished. The casts are in their 
places, and the work it is hoped they will do bas been 
begun. . .. . The collection has not been made for a 
single school, or for a single city, but for every school and 
every town or village where # similar attempt to extend 
and beautify our educational borders is possible,” 
The casts include, besides the Parthenon frieze 
already mentioned, one of the caryatides of the 
Erechtheom, the Diana and Venus of the Louvre, 
the Vatican J apiter, aud others; twenty-two in all. 
Sach an attempt to “extend and beautify” 
the edacational borders certainly should not 
have been left by us, who are so much nearer the 
centres where means of doiog this may be pro- 
cured, to be inaugurated in an American school- 
room. We have often been struck by the cold, 
bare, uninteresting aspect of the interiors of large 
school-rooms in this country; more particularly 
perhaps, in the case of schools for the lower 
orders, of the class which are now under the 
control mostly of school-boards. The scholars at 
upper-class schools in this country are, many of 
them, not withont opportunity of familiarising 
themselves with the works of art of a high class ; 
if not in school time, in home time at all eventce 
It is difficult to institate a comparison between 
the condition of EHoglish and the American 
schools in this respect, seeing that in American 
schools “class” is not a distinguishing social 
element in the problem as with us: and girls in 
“ finishing schools” in and near London (to 
take the nearest parallel, perhaps to the Girls’ 
High and Normal School at Boston) have their 
Kensington Museum open to them ; though even 
in schools of this order a closer and more every- 
day acquaintance with works of art.of a high 
order might be realised with advantage. But 
the suggestions arising out of the Boston experi- 
ment strike us forcibly in reference to the fitting 
of the great and increasing number of schools 
which are being built in England under 
the new system of educational legislation. 
We heartily wish that the example we have 
called attention to might be seriously taken 
up and followed by the authorities who will 
see or are seeing to the building of new schools 
in England. One of the greatest obstacles in 
getting the people at large (the “common 
people,” if we may use an established phrase), 
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arises from the fact that their perceptions and 
sympathies in this direction have never been 
cultivated when they were young and in process 
of education ; and they consequently find them- 
selves, if their attention is directed to such things 
later in life, in an entirely new world, which 
merely puzzles them instead of giving them en- 
joyment. If children in Board schools were 
familiarised with some of those works the study 





of which plays such a large part in forming 
the ideas of the more educated portion of 
Europeans, they would certainly be moved a 
very important step in advance towards that 
great end of education, the power of finding 
enjoyment in our own minds instead of being 
dependent on merely sensuous comforts for 
making life tolerable. ‘“ Happy,” said Goethe, 
“is he who at an early age knows what 
art is”; and surely such an extension of the 
field of intellectual enjoyment need not be con- 
fined to the upper classes, or to the years of 
manhood and womanhood. On the contrary, 
there are, perhaps, few things which exert 
more important influence over the minds of 
people ic after-life than the forms and associa- 
tions which they have been habituated to in 
childhood. If possible, children should never 
see, or be allowed to get to admire, bad and 
vulgar drawings, prints, or groups of any kind. 
Let them have around them, in this impression- 
able time of life, forms which are beanutifal and 
gracefal, and they will almost imperceptibly 
grow up with a leaning towards a refined taste, 
and thus an important part of education may be 
constantly and silently performed. We cannot 
pass over, either, the cheering and enlivening 
effect which would be prodaced in our National 
Schools by the introdaction of such decorative 
adjuncts as have been referred to. On both 
these grounds, we call the attention of our eda- 
cational authorities to the example of what has 
been begun, and will, we hope, be carried farther, 
in America; and trust that the hint will not be 
thrown away upon them. 

It ia impossible to refer to the subject without 
a reflection on the wonderfally endaring power 
and vitality of Greek art. Since the forms from 
which these casta are taken were modelled by 
the Greek sculptor, civilisation after civilisation 
has risen and fallen, and ideas upon religion, 
philosopby, art and politics have changed over 
and over again. Yet here is the great ultra- 
modern civilisation, in comparison with which 
we ourselves are in a way “antique,” going back 
to those same enduring types of what is beautifal 
in human form and action, to forms which came 
into being in obedience to beliefs and theories 
that have long since passed away, the origin and 
even the meaning of which we can now but 
barely appreciate; yet simply through their 
intrinsic beauty these forms still hold their 
place, and become models and teachers for the 
children of the new world, illustrating forcibly 
the eternity which has been said to belong to 
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THEATRES: THE LAW AND THE 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN, 


WHEN about two thousand one hundred and 
seventeen years ago fire, playing havoc with 
Rome, had seized even the Temple of Vesta,— 
where, piously guarded, was concealed the image 
upon which the safety of the city depended,— 
Cecilius Metellus at the risk of his life rushed 
through the flames and bore away the Palle. 
dium ; and the Roman people gratefully decreed 
that the man who had injured an arm and lost 
his sight in the accomplishment of the heroic act 
should receive a privilege never before granted 
to any one: that of being carried to the Senate 
House in a chariot. Metellus of our time 
has probably ventured his existence more often 
than he is willing to own, but that hie hands are 
still uninjured and bis eyes still perfect may be 
inferred from what he has recorded in several ex- 
cellent and some recent books.* The best honour 
we can pay Captain Eyre Shaw is to show that 
we have digested them, and thus perhaps induce 
others who have not yet done so to read them 
carefally ; for he has chariots of his own, and the 
Senate House is one of the last places to which 
we should wish to see them drawn. Indeed, it is 
impossible to complete anything like a parallel 
between the good sense of a High Priest of 
modern Fire and the heroism of a Chief Pontiff, 
for the latter by the rule of his religion was not 
permitted either to look at or touch a corpse or 
even to visit a house where lay a dead body,— 
and who shali say how many more human sacri- 
fices mast be made ere Parliament fiad out that 
rigorous custom, in the planning and putting to- 
gether of both public and private buildings, 
scientifically increases the chance of destruction 
by fire; and that even the law of this country is 
ranged on the side of the destroyer ? 

History takes naturally enough a philosophical 
view of the fires which have consumed great 
cities. The Rome of Augustus and of Nero rose, 
each out of its ashes, more magnificent and more 
populous than before; and there as elsewhere, 
at different periods of time, the historian of a 
burned capital usually concludes with the 
assurance that though numberless persons 
fell victims to the flames and property of un- 
told value was destroyed, the result was satis. 


factory to the majority of mankind. It seems,” 


however, to have been an accepted thing that 
somebody or some section, political or religi 

of the community must have wilfally caused the 
fire. As in the early half of the first centary 
@ few of those people vulgarly called “Chris. 
tians” were impaled, thrown to the dogs, or 
barned, in the very gardens of Nero, for having 
fired the Imperial Capital, so in the seventeenth 
the destruction of London was attributed to 
others valgarly called “ Papists”; and in the 
heart of the City a lofty column, “like a tall 
bully,” commemorated the suspicion. Bat some 


practical benefits have resulted from these | the 


calamities. Both Augustus and Charles en. 
joined the use of more durable and less inflam- 
mable materials in the erection of new build- 
English, Government organised a fire bri 
com posed of some six sanbosiiehineh emaniabeah 
by officers who were permitted to wear the robe 
peculiar to magistrates and to be attended each 
by two lictors. Thus the fourteen regions of 
Rome were confided to the care of seven cohorts 
of firemen ; and it is probable that even then the 
houses of the great were systematically guarded 
at night. Later in the centary Juvenal, in his 
satire on wealth, describes how 
“ The slaves of Licin 

Wateh through the night with Dockets in their hand, 

Lest fire his ivory, peor ace sold eeaee 

Little is extant to show that anything more 


ing of fires by the 
Romans, although Trajan’s archi Apollo. 
dorus, has left + rade. 





* * Records of the Late London Fi Establi 
ment” (London: E Wien oa reac 
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are not only causes of 
extinction after it has penetrated 
hidden recesses. Moreover, they 
“as good party-walls are the means 
@ fire to one house, so other 

expensive means will confine a fire 
in a house”; and a very excellent 
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compelled to maintain themselves against o 
descending crowd. There are many small 
things which, with a very elight outlay of money, 
could be done in all existing theatres toimprove 
their chances of escaping destruction. The use 
of hair in mortar, and the dangerous habit in 
England of leaving slender woodwork unprotected 
by any non-conducting or uninflammable sab- 

: stance, is a frequent cause of accident which as 
frequently leads to disaster. The covering of 
wooden beams with genuine plaster of Parie,— 
first having nailed laths upon the beam,—and 
the entire envelopement of a roof-truss or of 
floor-joists in such plaster will serve to stay the 
progress of fire; and wood so covered is known 
to have been preserved from the flames. Nor 
is a common stove unproductive of danger, for 
often a thin sheet of iron alone separates it from 
the wood floor; and, as Captain Shaw points 
out, the close stoves which burn the air are also 
injurious to wood and other combustible mate- 

‘ vials. In fice, s0 many dangers are, and must 
always be, incurred in scenic representations 


and among crowded audiences, that perbaps |} 


careful inspection of every pert of the building, 
before, during, and after the performance, is 
mere likely to secure the safety of even the 
assemblage of boards which form the internal 
structure of an ordinary London theatre than 


the most scientific combination of brick, concrete, | i 


and plaster, without constant supervision. 

We suppose, therefore, that, either by plans 
or ocular examination, Captain Shaw and his 
men ere familiar with the interiors of our metro- 
politan theatres; and that the last short para- 


graph in his chapter on daties* is not added for | i 


ornament or to complete the page. It is 
headed :— 


* Watching Daties at Theatres, Public Build- 


ings,” &o, With regard to the watches in theatres, | i 


&e., the general instructions are for the men to 
make themselves acquainted with all parts of the 
premises, and with the means provided for ex- 
tinguishing fire ; to be vigilant in tracing out all 
causes of risk; to take active measures to 
obviate any danger that may arise; and, in case 
of fire, to use every effort to extinguish it, and 
; at the earliest convenient moment to send a 
message to the nearest station, stating the 
nature and extent of the fire, and whether 
farther help is required or not.” 

This progremme, condensed into one sentence, 
is sufficiently comprehensive; but it must be 
confessed that the London fireman, unlike his 
Parisian colleague, the pompier, is not a con- 
spicuous object in our theatres, inside which it 
would be agreeable to see more policemen as well 
as more firemen. In all parts of the house 
seats should be divided, and marked to hold a 
certain number of spectators,—a number which 
should not be exceeded under any circumstances ; 
and some more disinterested control than that 
of acheck.taker is required to effect this. Bot 
: we doubt if desirable reforms of the kind can 
i: be accomplished so long as the Lord Cham. 
Bi berlain, to quote his words, “ confidently leaves 
it to each to do his best” in such 
matters,—at least, in any of the ill-built houses 
which in London serve the purposes of a theatre. 
5 Mach ado is daily and weekly made about nothing, 
faut but the lives of thousands is 9 matter about which 


mere 








authority who, if a vote of censure were passed 
upon his reticence,—perhaps after a disaster in 
England similar to that of Brooklyn,—would 
resign office in an honourable and a dignified 
manner, and so satisfy conscience and custom. 


* Bee “ Fire-protection,” p. 822, 





















we may be excused for making a little extra | million 
fuss, They are at present entrusted to an |i 
















Kingdom. 
fifteen ;and it may be interesting toglance 
a little mn detail at the outlines which mark the 
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1876, they were over seventy-seven millions, 
whilst the payments rose from seventy-two to 
over seventy-six millions. Neither in 

nor in expenditure had the increase, however, 
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this increase being largely due to the increase in 
the value assessed on mines and houses. In the 
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tripled, and 

value of the whole rose from 217,485,024l. to 
over 373,000,000). Bat this was accompanied 
with an increase of the declared value of British 
produce from 125,102,814l, to 228,465,9631.; 
linen manufactures doubling, cotton manu- 
factures increasing fifty 
steel goods doubling in value, silk manufactures 
swelling, and woollen and worsted also in. 
creasing. be 

To meet this vastly increased trade we im- 
ported of gold and silver bullion and specie, in 
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EARL GRANVILLE ON TASTE. 


In delivering the prizes at the Dover School of 
Art the other day, Earl Granville took the occa- 
sion which 
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time, either relatively or absolu 
picture which was drawn of the retrogression 
public taste of late years. It is true, as 
have often and even recently pointed ont, 

vulgarities of design, which have been condemned 


E3 


founder so com 
one desired to buy his worst and most tasteless 
The taste for flowers, 


lately, we most thank Ear! Granville for his word 
in season on the other side of the question. 

The one remark in Earl Granville’s address 
which touches directly on methods of art-educa- 
—— much to the 

nt :— 

“ He remembered when he was a ete Roce vm Soma ae 


at @ private achool, and he remem taking four 
months, under the hance of Sep matter'The tileved 
® very good master 


drawing), to draw a very beautifal 
chureb, ie engnans Da unsier’s care, be ied every 
line and @ line, and he was not certain 
net have some of the master’s as well 
; hac ben gone Peerage wba cvry ben 
in a state of perfect delight 
8 hey could not conceive how he 
was disconcerted, how very much surprised he was when 
he was asked by his father to prod his charch 
— ae eee ae yee him. 
utterly unable to e@ even attempt (laughter). 
Now, what did Mr. Duckett do at this Dover school ? He 
was not so ambitious as to give them a church to draw at 
first, but he gave them, say, a leaf, or # cup, or # box, 





that so they might exercise their bands and eyes too, and 
acquire the habit of observation in reproducing objects 
from the originals and not from ¢c which he had 


made. He ventured to say whether they became artists 
or not that they would learn in a week of such teaching 
more than he did in the four months he so conscientiously 
gave to the drawing of his church in his early youth.” 
The distinction between drawing from a 
natural object and drawing from somebody 
else’s representation of it is, as most persons 
perceive now, a very important one. Perhaps 
we should have been di to the con- 
trast a step farther, and say something as to the 
difference between copying as an end in itself 
and copying as a means of improvement and 
instruction. In too many of our schools of art 
there is far too much of the former system, 
under which pupils are encouraged to labour 
for weeks or even months at producing a 
minutely finished drawing of some one object, 
as if that were an end in itself; whereas the 
whole object of drawing what we see is (or 


.| should be) to enable us to draw what we do 


not see, except in our mind’s eye. Drawing 
from the model is the only sure basis; but draw- 
ing apart from the model, exercising thought and 
memory as well as hand and eye, should be 
made a more im t part of art-teaching ; 
as indeed Earl Granville’s own anecdote of his 
early experiences implies, though he did not 
directly make this application of it. 








EAST LONDON INDUSTRIES.* 


Tue interesting little book under this title, dedi- 
cated “to capitalists, manufactarers, merchants, 
shipowners, traders, working people, and all 
others engaged in carrying on, or interested in, 


of the industries of East London,” has for its main 


object, as we from the preface, to en- 
lighten some little at least of the proverbial igno- 
rance of one-half of the world as to the ways and 
doings of the other ha!f. Mr. Crory seems to 
think that a very large ion of the wealthier 
classes have just that degree of acquaintance with 
East London which wasimpliedin the query of the 
gentleman at his club in Punch, who confidentially 
told the waiter that he had to go to “a place 
called Islington,” and inquired if it was likely 
that he would be able to get there ina cab. In 
reprinting in a more extended form, and with 
careful revision, these papers, which were 
originally contributed to a local journal, the 
author hopes to do something in vindication of a 
portion of the inhabitants of this metropolis who 
have been, and are still, to no small extent mis- 
u ; and to show that, in many respects, 
East London stands entitled to a higher place 
than other divisions in public esteem ; and that 
“‘anless all seaports end manufacturing towns 
are to be regarded as merely mission fields in 
religious matters, and places for little else than 
philanthropic effort in things social, this locality 
must not be spoken of or treated as if it werea 
part of some uncivilised country, or one in which 
heathenism prevails.” 

The method —— book consists = oe 
special accounts general natare some 
Of the processes of the trades upon which so 
great an amount of human industry and inge- 
nuity is daily expended in the east of London, 
with some indications of the social status and 
character of those employed, and she manner in 
which the carrying on of the various trades 
influences the life and well- of the workers 
therein. A large number of and factories 
are described, evidently from personal observa- 
tion and with a desire to give a tratbful and 
reliable account of each subject illustrated. The 


London Industries. By. BE. Glenpy Crory. 
tendict Umgesns Geen 8 Oo.” 








and as there has been a little too much of this 
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ne. ge hers of inclade jate-manafactaring, 
ron ship-building, paper-staining, gas-making 

the manufacture of matches, and many others ; 

and no one can read these accounts with- 

out # strong impression as to the amount of 
usefal and skilled labour which is gone through 
day after day in this (to many) terra incognita 
of the capital. The chapter on the silk trade is 

avery interesting and suggestive one, as also are 
those on gas-making and chemical works. In 

regard to the latter, it is of interest to note that 

the author’s inquiries have led him to the con- 

clusion that chemical works are not unwhole- 
some; and as a proof that they are specially free 
from causes of disease, he mentions that in the 
last visitation of cholera not a single workman 
attached to the large establishment which he 
visited had died of the disease. The silk opera- 
tions are largely carried on at the houses of the 
workpeople, which seem to have impressed the 
author very favourably as specimens of happy 
and industrious homes. He notes also the confi- 
dence which is shown in the operatives, in 
entrusting them with goods to be woven, the 
gross value of which is far beyond the wages 
paid for the work, bat which are always safely 
and honestly returned to their owners after 
being woven. It is curious to learn, consider- 
ing the infinitesimally smali prices at which 
matches appear to be sold, that match-making is, 
nevertheless, a trade better paid than some 
kinds of sewing. The paper-staining trade ap- 
pears to have impressed the writer very favour- 
ably in its results upon those employed in it. 
He thinks that— 

“Even the men and boys at the machines in paper- 
staining works must be benefited by having so constantly 
before their eyes orderly arrangements of the most 
beautiful thi in nature, and combinations of flowers, 
OS ose I did not wonder then to see a superior class 
of workmen and very bright-looking boys in all the manu- 
facturing de mts. The conduct of these people at 
their work indicates that they are ofa good type of the 
‘working classes,’ as we seem inclined to those ia 
certain , Barren of labour, whilst, strange to say, 
others who work as mucb, and often get less for it, are not 
so designated... .. Such is one other of the works 
carried onin the East of London. I need hardly say that 
Old Ford is not Belgravie, but I must also add that it is 
neither a di le to visit or to live in, nor is it 
inhabited by a population in any sense or in the smallest 
degree vilised. But few years ago the site on which 
stend these works was in the open fields. The ground all 
around even now is largely covered with good and com- 
fortable houses. Old Ford-road has a good many shops, 
and Roman-road is quite a market.” 








Importing and dealing in foreign beasts and 
birds is a trade which, especially apropos of 
Mr. Jamrach’s establishment, furnishes a chapter 
of East London Industries, in the course of 
which the writer’s remarks upon the open 
profligacy in the district along the docks line 
east of the Tower, and the importance of doing 
something definite to check or regulate it, aro 
much more to the point than his foolish and 
entirely gratuitous attack upon Professor 
Huxley for some remarks op a subject which 
Mr. Crory evidently does not in the least under- 
stand; indeed, he knows so little about the 
matter as to credit the Professor with having 
“invented” a theory of derivation of species 
which, as every one else knows, is identified 
with the name of Darwin. Philanthropiste have 
a bad habit of going “ beyond their last”; but 
the general usefulness and good intent of Mr. 
Crory’s book cannot be denied, and we hope it 
may do something to farther the desirable 
result which he thinks the visit of the Queen to 
East London last year tended to inaugurate, in 
‘breaking down the inexplicable prejadice exiet- 
ing in the public mind against everything to be 
found, and all persons residing, east of Temple 
Bar; drawing Belgravia towards Bow, and 
letting Clapham and Hampstead see that White- 
chapel, Stratford, and Shadwell are places of 
jast as much importance, however different in 
some respects, as any others in the metropolis.” 
We recommend our readers to get the book (it 
ia a small and inexpensive volume), and give 
their consideration to the facts and suggestions 
embodied in it. 








Improved Industrial Dwellings at the 
-road, Pimlico.—A very heavy 

foundation is now being put in here, by Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen, for the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company, nearly an acre and a half 
ing covered with one solid mass of concrete, 
from 6 ft. to 8 ft. thick, also the retaining walls 
of concrete. Mr. W. Ward Lee is the architect, 
and the quantity of concrete required is from 
10,000 to 20,000 cubic yards. The site is close 
to Grosvenor-road Station and the north end of 
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MR, THOMAS PAGE, C.E. 


One of the last links that oe ——— 
rising ration of engineers with t: itions 
of “inet old school, of which the Rennies 
may be mentioned as typical, has been severed 
by the sudden death, on the 8th of January, at 
Paris, of Mr. Thomas Page. Born in London in 
1803, Mr. Page was edacated at Ronald Kirk, on 
the banks of the Tees, for the sea service, and the 
frank, careless, genial manners which charac- 
terise the English sailor were never obliterated 
daring his subsequent career. The advice of 
Mr. Tredgold turned the attention of the young 
man to the study of engineering, and he acquired 
a knowledge of the details of the mechanical 
part of the profession as a draughtsman ina 
steam-engine factory. He subsequently became 
one of the assistanta of Mr. Edwin Blore, archi- 
tect. By this double education in scientific 
detail, Mr. Page laid the foundation for that 
excellence by which his works were, in after 
times, distinguished, namely, the coincidence of 
science and of a certain amount of good taste. 
A prize is now proposed in France for the best 
essay on the essential and characteristic 
differences of the stadies of the engineer and 
of the architect. Mr. Page combined the two. 
While engaged in architectural work, Mr. Page 
made a detailed admeasarement of Westminster 
Abbey; and had the good fortune to discover a 
passage, previously unknown, leading from the 
south transept to the crypt of the chapter-house. 

Mr. Page’s next engagement was that of sub. 
assistant engineer on the Thames Tunnel, the 
works of which were being carried on by the 
late Richard Beamish, C.E., F.R.S., under Sir 
Mark Isambard (then Mr.) Brunel. No practical 
school for the education of a hydraulic engineer 
could exceed this position, in the demands hourly 
made on the vigilance, intelligence, and inven- 
tion of the engineer in charge. The duties of 
the position were not confined to the daily in. 
spection which is all that is within the power of 
a sub-engineer entrusted with the care of ten or 
fifteen miles of railway or canal. They involved 
constant presence, throughout the twenty-four 
hours, of at least one member of the small 
working staff. And very frequently that pre- 
sence at the face of the work was attended 
the conviction that the watcher had in his hand, 
not only his own life, but also the lives of the 
numerous workmen employed in the tunnel. The 
writer of these lines can well remember his first 
introduction to Mr. Beamish; and the appear. 
ance of that able engineer, clad in a suit of tar. 
paulin, his head encased with a large north- 
wester hat of the same material, as he emerged 
through the thin veil of falling water which at 
the moment was descending between the shie!d 
and the finished brickwork; looking, with his 
long dark hair and large dark eves, like a young 
river-god disturbed from his slumbers. In 1836 
Mr. Page succeeded Mr. Beamish as resident 
engineer of the tunnel, which he had the good 
fortune to complete, together with the shaft on 
the Middlesex shore. 

Mr. Page’s designs for the embankment of the 
Thames from Westminster to Blackfriars Bridge 
were recommended for adoption by the Com- 
missioners for Metropolitan Improvements in 
1842. Among the competitors were the then 
famous firm of Walker & Burges, Sir C. Barry, 
and Colonel Ffrench. The work was not, how. 
ever, at thattime prosecuted. In 1843 Mr. Page 
completed a survey of the Thames between 
Battersea Bridge and Woolwich. It would be 
at once a worthy monument to his memory, and 
& permanent advantage to London, if that survey 
were now published in a form to make it readily 
accessible to professional men, and to afford 
data for estimating the change which has snb- 
sequently been effected in the channel of the 
river. A report on the tidal action of the 
Thames was also made about this time. In 
1848—1849 Mr. Page laid out new lines of 
communication between Windsor and Frogmore; 
building the Victoria Bridge over the Thames 
at Datchett, and the Albert Bridge near Old 
Windsor. The road from Chelsea Hospital to 
Vauxhall Bridge, the Chelsea Embankment, and 
the Chelsea Suspension Bridge, next occupied 
his attention. In 1844 he also made s 
— the harbours of Holyhead and Porthdyn. His 

vice was repeatedly sought by the Corporation 
of London with reference to the Thames, and he 
Ps igen on to report, in conjunction with Sir 

Rennie, as to the schemes for widening 
London Bridge, 
In 1859 Mr. Page drew up an important 


he presented a very able report 


advocated by Rennie; and by his advice, and 
his evidence before Parliament, he is held 
have saved the town of Wisbech from decay, 
not from destraction, though 

we hear, give him no praise 
The Lendale Bridge at York, and the 


Page ; and his design fora new bridge at Black 


competition with seven others, although 
Common Council afterwards 

Mr. Cubitt, on which the present 
built. Mr. Page either constructed, 
or reported on, numerous other works. He 
consulted as to the reclamation of a 


constracted this without the use of either coffer- 
dams or centres, and by the expedient of carry- 
ing over the roadway half at a time (longi- 


of any interference with the traffic, either by 
land or water. The tremulous movement which 
is 80 perceptible to the foot-passenger on this 
bridge, when any rapid and heavy vehicle 
pesses, may lead to the suggestion whether 
Mr. Page would not bave done well to give 
greater weight to his girders, and, even at a 
considerable extra cost, to have added to the 
sense, if not to the prospect, of security. Bat 
the architectural effect of the structure, no less 
than the skilfal distribution of a minimum 
quantity of material, are such as to reflect the 
highest credit on the engineer. Nor should we 


Mr. Page’s Suspension Bridge at Chelsea. When 
these two graceful structures sre compared with 
some which it is un to name, it will 
be forcibly seen of what advantage to the civil 
engineer is a practical knowledge of the sister 
art of architecture; and how far that which 
may be thoroughly adequate as far as strength 
is concerned, but which has been designed 
without any reference to architectural elegance, 
is from pleasing or satisfying the eye. In 
fact, the existence of such works not only pre- 
sents an eye-sore and a grief to the man of 
taste, but has a positively bad effect on the 
education of the public. 
all for what we have been labouring since 
1851—all efforts to teach by the eye, and to 
awaken the sense and love of beauty in the 
English mind—the erection of any stracture 
which may be convenient but which is unde. 
niably hideous, is a step backwards, and a 
positive evil to society. 

Mr. Page’s death will be regretted by a large 
circle of friends. His works form a noble mona. 
ment to his memory; but the best tribute that 
can be paid to it by his admirers will be afforded 


particalar excellence of combining engineering 
science with architectural taste. 





THE MONUMENTAL CLOCK OF 
BEAUVAIS. 

Just before the disasters of the Franco. 
German war, the expanding catalogue of the 
world’s wonders was augmented by the com. 
pletion of a grand monumental clock, destined 
thenceforth to form the most cherished orna- 
ment of the Cathedral of Beauvais. This 
extraordinary work, upon which some of the 
most accomplished artists and skilfal mechanists 
of France were for years employed, will certainly 
not rank last amongst the marvels of a centary 
that has been 
province of the wide realms of physical science 
and art. Our own country affords no example 
that might farnish a standard of 

with such a master-piece; to find one we 
must repair to Strasburg, Lubeck, Lyons, and a 
few other famous towns, renowned of old 
thronughont Europe as flourishing seats of 


report | industry and opulence. Horology, like archi- 


tecture, is both a science and an art, embracing 
within its > agheang pie! Ravn Sean in its most 
consummate forms practical 
application. The design of such a work as we 
propose to describe could be produced only by 
the most abstruse research and laborious cal. 
culations ; its execution the conjoint 





report as to the advantages of the noblest 


efforts of at least twenty different classesof artists 


harbour coasts, Milford Haven. In 1860 
ar on oor nor 


to the improvement of the river Nene from 
Peterborough to the sea, @ measure previously 


Thornton, were built from the designs of Mr. 
friars was accepted by the Corporation, in a 


ole 
He 


= 
@ 
: 


the shore of the river Tagus, where it passes 
Lisbon, and as to a railway from Lisbon to 
Cintra. Bot the work which remains as his 
noblest monument is Westminst:r Bridge. He 


tudinally divided), he avoided both the cost of 
a temporary bridge, and the inconvenience 


omit to mention the architectural merit of 





In contravention of 


by their endeavour to follow his example in the |i 











ific of conquests in every 


d artisans, whose several duties exact skill and 
ra icine ihhigns ner, sorting 
fitting place is in one of those vast temples reared 
by the genius and self-denying piety of our 















of Strasburg in the ma 
trical beauty of its external aspect. 
ancient rival, it is enclosed in a single and self. 
contained structure. This consists of a square 
tower, with arched roof,’ 40 ft. high, 16 ft. broad, 


description might demand as much space as we 
can afford to devote to the whole subject of this 
article. Every detail is studiously wrought out 
and arranged so as to convey symbolically to 
the mind the relation of the scenes and 


him. The seven cardinal that adorn the 
eer seorr character, ae ee 
ts besetting temptations, guardian angels 

malignant (fiends, fill up the piece; St. 
Michael holds his balance, and above all ap- 
pears the Saviour coming to judgment. The. 
sculptor conceives human life as personifying 
the course of time; individual figures may be 


ancestors, and intended to embody in durable 
forms all the most precious results and choicest 
fruits of the scientific knowledge and artistic 
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In our social economy, correct measurement 
of time is an object of importance second to 
) machinery which secures this, 
with its ingenious and nicely-adjusted adapta- 
tions, is a never-ceasing object of interest to 
every intelligent mind. The steam-engine, and 
the weighted train which forms the driving- 
of 


none, and the 


power of a clock, are the two exemplifications 


dynamical force which are oftenest t to 
practical 


our eyes, and both offer instances 


results and applications immediately deduced 
from nataral laws. In the one we see in con- 


gravitation. Were it not for a constant and 


abundant supply of fael which gluts its insatiable 
maw, the steam-engine would be powerless. But 
in the clock.train no secondary or intermediate 
agent is evoked ; it is itself the embodiment of 
its principle, and derives ite impulse directly 


and in a continuous stream from the great prin- 


ciple which holds the universal scheme of things 
together. In ali clocks, large and small, the 
constructive principle is identical ; the motive 

being generated by the fall of weights 


them to go truly for an 

pendulum is iteclf 
the escapement, a contrivance of which there 
all having the same 
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In the clock of Beauvais the lesser wheel-work 











fan-fly is assisted by that of a conic pendulum. 
Every one of these motors, though itself an in- 

t source of action, has its time of opera- 
tion governed and indicated by the chief motor, 
through the connecting machinery of which we 
have given an outline. 


IIL. Legends of the Dials. 


The plan of construction adopted by M., Vérité 
throughout the complicated details of his fabric, 
not less than that of the case which incloses it, 
appears much superior in unity and simplicity 
to the plan of the long-celebrated clock of Stras- 
burg. The latter is, in fact, combination of 
a clock and an orrery, with spheres celestial and 
terrestrial, which aim at such unattainable 
minuteness as exhibiting the procession of the 
equinoxes. This phenomenon, otherwise known 
as the regression of the equinoctial points in 
etherial space, advances at the rate of one 
degree in seventy-two years, and is, therefore, 
supposed to accomplish a spheriform rotation 
through space in the prodigious interval of 
25,920 years. What probability is there, sup- 
posing the existence of our globe to continue 
during such a period, that the materials of the 
clock would not be in great part reduced to 
dust before its expiry? The attempt, therefore, 
may be said to accuse itself of impostare, and 
the artist of Beauvais has shown sound jadg- 
ment in not pretending to such an impossibility, 
though Schwilgué, the reconstructor of the 
Strasburg clock, did not consider it beyond his 
powers. M. Vérité is equally to be commended 
for having discarded what is called the mil- 
lennary or perpetual calendar, with its complex 
apparatus of millennary and myriadetic circles, 
revolving in periods of 1,000 and 10,000 years, 
and projecting time, so to speak, into endless 
duration. The practical connexion and adapta- 
tion of this apparatus to the ecclesiastical com- 
putory, or to any other member of the horological 
system of the clock, has never been distinctly 
explained, and may be as more than 
doubtfal.# The Beauvais clock is solely and 
thoroughly a clock, and rejects the mechanism of 
the orrery except in miniature, exhibiting the 
planetary movements on some of its many dials, 
which we now proceed to enumerate in their 
order. 

The main dial, to the ornate construction of 
which we have already alladed, shows mean 
time, or the ordinary division of the day into 
hours and minutes ; the notation being of the two 
diurnal moieties of twelve hours each, the 
twelfth numerals being replaced by the words 
minuit and midi (midnight and morn) at the 
uppermost and lowermost scroll points. The 
central compartment of the architectural design 
described in the first portion of this article pre- 
sents a group of twelve secondary dials, directly 
under the main dial, and occupying the middle 
section of the front. Of the twelve one is placed 
centrically, the others encompassing its top and 
flanking ite right and left sides in the fashion of 
a garland, or rather of an embracing archivolt. 
The centrical dial, No. 1, shows the notation of 
the ecclesiastical compatory. Five concentric 
circles, each with its own hand or needle, are in- 
scribed on the surface of thedial. The notations 
of each, in white enamel on a blue ground, are 
admirably distinct, every needie ending in & 
gold ring, which at midnight of the 3ist 
December every year indicates the figure or 
letter to which it is to point for the whole year 


ensning. 

The } and outermost of the circular 
scrolls bears the notation of the twenty-eight 
years of the solar cycle. The succession of 
periods so named, it may be remembered, be- 
gan nine years before our era, and at the 
end of each period the year commences on the 
same day. The second circle gives the domi- 
nical or Sunday letter for each of the twenty- 
eight years. The third circle gives the golden 
number designating the particular year of the 
lanar cycle of nineteen years Or 235 lunations, 
at the expiry of which the new and fall moons 
coincide, the sun and moon being then in the 
game points of the heavens as they were nine- 
teen years before. The lunar cycle was dis- 


© An elaborate work on the Strasburg clock, fally ex 
plaining its construction and action, was promised thirty 
back by M. Schwilgué’s son and represestative, but it 
Tae necet appeared. Tne clock, it may be observed, was 
fin in 1573, and ceased to Rr in 1789, the 
annus ilis of France. It was restore by the labours 
ot the sbove-nsmed distinguished engineer, and solemaly 
reina in its functions by the Annual Congress of 
French Savants in — mt. cor re Agee aie vo 
ri Those of t avais © are y mo 
aim ely for, though more simply constructed, its dials 
outnumber those of the other ten- 























































. The motorial system, which gives the 
i ing power, comprehends one principal and 
fourteen secondary motors, with their respective 
trains. A t object in the view of the 
interior opened to the spectator is the chief 
motor, resting upon the cases that inclose two of 


powerful forces weighs 115 Ib., and a double 
system of com in order to guarantee 
ite uniformity of action under all changes of 
temperature. The main rod is a complex trank 
of nine minor rods, five of steel and four of 
copper. The bob, which is lenticular, of the old 
round form, could not be attached to the trunk 
by its centre, because this is the place reserved 
for an apparatas of regulation by M. Vérité, the 
well-known and distinguished engineer to whom 
the design of the clock and the fabrication of its 
mechanism are due. In order, therefore, to 
connect it with the trank, it is grasped at the 
two extremities of its horizontal diameter by 
steel rods inserted in cylinders of copper, which 
have their lower extremities resting upon cross. 
bars attached transversely to the upper system 
of compensation, leaving the bob and the rod 
distinct unities, and determining the length of 
the whole pendulum, and consequently the arc 
of its vibration, with the nicest mathematical 
accuracy against all contingencies of weather. 
To one looking through the open portals of the 
interior, the anchor-escapement, with its action, 
forms a beautiful and attractive object of con- 
templation. In order still more completely to 
ensure the operation of this complex machinery 
all disturbances, it is fitted with the 
apparatus above alladed to, which the French 
clockmakers call the remontoire d'égalité, or 
restorer of equality, and which we may translate 
the equilibrator, or self-adjusting resetter. This 
consists of a sliding weight (only a single 
gramme, the five-hundredth part of pound), 
and a spring lever, but we despair of making its 
mode of action intelligible to the reader without 
the aid of a diagram. By this ingenious and 
elegant adjustment, M. Vérité haa arrived, 
not merely at an approximate, but complete 
solution of that great problem of constancy of 
force and regularity of action, the successful 
treatment of which was first made possible 200 
years ago by the discoveries of Hayghens, who 
determined the theory of the pendulum. The 
maintaining power used in the clock for keeping 
the motion alive during the process of windi 
up is the same with that known to English 
clockmakers as Harrison’s going-barrel. 

Next in the order of description comes the 
dispart, or apparatus connecting the chief motor, 
which is the source of activity, and one may 
almost say the principle of vitality, to the whole 
er body of the clock, with its fourteen 

The dispart consists of two re- 
volving discs set on the same axis and in parallel 
planes, the first of them carrying # spring-piv, 
which takes in turn one of sixty teeth cat in the 
circumference of the second disc or ratchet. 
This latter carries on its centre an indented cone 
or fasee, the instrament that transmits the 
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covered by the astronomer Meton 433 years 
before our era, and the Greeks in their 
enthusiasm engraved it in letters of gold on the 
walls of their temples,—whence the name took 
its rise. The fourth circle gives the day of the 
epact, or number of eleven days that is added to 
every lunar year to make its length correspond 
with thesolar. When the amount of epact days 
exceeds twenty-nine, as it must do every third 
year, an intercalation of a lanar month is made, 
so that at the end of nineteen years the solar 
and lunar years again commence on the same 
day, and thus the epactic and lunar cycles coin- 
cide. The day of the epact assigns the age of 
the moon on the 1st of January in each year of 
the cycle, and this is what the needle indicates. 
The fifth circle gives the particular year of the 
current indiction, This is a of fifteen 
years, the designation of which is traced back to 
Constantine and even to Julins Cwsar. The 
indiction was used by the Roman emperors and 
tribunals in dating their administrative acts, and 
is still employed by ghe Popes in dating their 
briefa and encyclical letters. All the effects 
shown upon the five circles of this dial are pro- 
duced by the No. 5 motor of the clock in the 
following way. The chief motor itself turns 
the annual wheel placed behind the dial of the 
computory, which carries on its axle a spiral 
or snail, on which rests a lever that is in 
contact with the detent of the No. 5 motor, 
The rotation of the wheel, of course, causes 
the lever to rise gradually, though insensibly, 
throughout the year, until, when midnight of the 
31st December strikes, the lever falls and the 
detent is set free. No. 5 motor thus comes into 
action, and by the arrangement of its train, every 
needle of the computory circles takes the position 
which it is to occupy during the course of the 
year then beginning. Thus the movement pro- 
ceeds from the secondary motor, but it is the 
chief motor of the whole system which gives the 
signal, and determines the moment and measure 
of action. 

No. 2 dial of the middle bay is pleced directly 
over the centrical one of the group, and gives the 
hour of the sidereal day, which is measured by 
two successive transits of the same star across 
the meridian. The sidereal day never varies, its 
length being uniformly of 23 hours, 56 minutes, 
aud 4 seconds. Sidereal time coincides with mean 
time once only in the course of the year. No. 3 
dial gives the solar equation, or the difference 
existing between mean and true time,—that ie, 
between the ordinary time of any well.regulated 
watch, and the time of the solar day, as measured 
by two successive passages of the sun’s middle 
across the meridian. The time of the true solar 
day agrees with mean time on four days only 
of the year, the 15th of April, 15th of Jane, let 
of September, and 24th of December. The real 
or solar day may be thirty-two minutes longer or 
shorter than the ordinary day, and the needle of 
the dial-plate indicates on each successive day 
the number of minutes which must be added 
to or retrenched from the twenty-four hours, in 
order to produce the equation of time. The dial 
No. 4 indicates the declination of the sun to the 
north or south quarter of the heavens in its 
passage across the meridian, the extent of whith 
is measured by an arc of 23 degrees, 27 minutes, 
and 30 seconds. When the sun is at its apogee 
of elevation on the 20th and 21st of June, the 
summer solstice occurs; the winter solstice at 
its perigee, or opposite extreme point of declen- 
sion, on the 21st of December. The needle of 
this dial, traversing an arc of the above extent, 
shows the sun’s northing or southing for every 
day of the year, and marks the solstices at the 
two extremities of the arc, Nos.5 and 6 dials 


show the length of every day and night in the | jast} 


year at the latitude of ‘Beauvais,—a natural 
phenomenon depending on tie sun’s declination. 
When midnight of each day arrives, as in the 
other cases, the displacement of the dial-hands is 
instantaneously effected. No. 7 shows the seasons, 
the circumference of the dial being divided 
into four segmente, which are in fact segments 
of the colares, or lines marking the q 

seotion of the terrestrial sphere. The needle 
enters or quits one of these divisions, according 
as the season indicated or ends. No, 8 
dial shows the twelve signs of the zodiac, and 
the time of the sun's entry into each. Nos. 9 and 
10, the hour and minute of sunrise and sunset on 
each successive day; Nos. 11 and 12 the day of 
the week, and the nominative planet of each 
day. Regularly at midnight the needle of every 
dial advances one degree. The main annual 
wheel of the clock is, of course, that on which all 
these movements and changes depend, every 


apparent of 

round it; and in the centre of the plate, on the 
blue ground of its surface, is terrestrial globe 
fitted with a gold ring that represents: the 
meridian of Beauvais. From this. proj 
stylus in the plane of the meridian, indicating 
with its point the intersection of the meridian 
with the line of the sun’s course. The globe 


has also its horizon, which inolines, as the year | plate 


Pp and the san climbs or descends, 
towards the solstitial points marked by a gold 
line on the dial-plate, above and below the 
earth’s orb. When the horizontal hand touches 
the summer solstice, the sun is seen to rise at 
four o’clock and set at eight; when its other 
edge declines towards the winter solstice the 
sun rises at eight and sets at four; when the 
horizon is parallel with the face of the dial, it 
marks the equinoxes, and the sun rises at six 
and sets at six. Bat this is not all. The sun’g 
place on the dial at noon is exactly over the 
figure of notation, but if its globe were made to 
cross the point of the stylus, which is, in fac’, 
the prolongation of the meridian of Beauvais, 
exactly at that hour, the real time of 

would not be shown, and the indication would be 
false; so that provision is made for a daily 
displacement of the earth’s globe on the dial, 
corresponding to the amount of the solar equa- 
tion, as above explaired. Evidently, in inspect- 
ing this dial, it is best to neglect the methods 
representation, and look only at the indications 
of phenomena. If the modes are not those of 
nature, the results at least are perfectly correct 
as shown. No. 2 is a group of one central dial, 
and eight minor surrounding it, showing meridian 
time at Paris, and at eight places situated weat- 
wards of it,—London, Amsterdam, Bordeaux, 
Lisbon, Montreal, New York, Mexico, and Rio 
Janeiro. Each dial bears the name of the city 
where meridian time is shown, the longitade 
being inscribed on the enamelled plate, No. 3 
dial gives the quantesimal of the year. The 
great circle gilding its circumference shows the 
names of the months, and the proper number of 
days for each ; the date of every day is indicated, 
with the name of the saint commemorated on 
each, Leap-years are duly shown, and the artist 
has even made provision for indicating the 
secular bissextiles, when the century begins 
with a leap-year. Three minor dials on the 
surface of No. 3 show the phases of the moon, 
its age, and the mean time of its transit over 
the meridian of Beauvais. 

In the right compartment of the front, the 
first dial shows the movements of the moon, as 
that of the left showed those of the sun, with 
similar mechanism. No. 2 also corresponds to 
No. 2 of the lefi, being a group of nine dials, the 
central indicating meridian time at Rome; the 
eight others meridian time in eight cities 
situated eastward of Paris,—Berlin, Stockholm, 
Petersburg, Warsaw, Florence, Vienna, 
and Lyons. No. 3 dial presenta a calendar of 
Easter and the movable feasts depending on it 
for 300 years. Onthe blue ground of the surface 
are designed three lesser dials, each fitted witha 
hole or wicket, respectively showing the year of 
the world according to the i Mosaic 
chronology, the millennial number of the current 
year, stating whether itis leap-year or not; and, 
y, the current century, indicating the secular 
bissextiles, All these notations remain 
fixed for the year; bat at midnight of the 31st 
of December, the interior mechanism is set 
in motion, and the indicators of the movable 
feasts point to the exact day on which each 
falle in the ensuing year. To the millennial 
number of the year a unit is added; if the 
i mee had the figure 9,a 0 is substituted 

‘or it, & unit is added to the 

in the place of the PP gy gg 
number of 19 will, of remain unmoved 
till midnight of the 3let of December, 1899. 
The same arrangement holds good for the 
designative word “ bissextile,” which marks the 
leap-years, and replaces the word “common” at 
the instant when the 3lst of December of the 
year or century expires. 

We can afford room but for a very brief men. 





tion of the dials set in-the lateral faces of the 
clock, which are all occupied by representations 
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i ollowing 
tide each fill up, as in nature, two quarters of a 
lunar day, and the plates also show the changes 
of the tidal level from day to day, according to 
Nothing of this kind, we 


in the lanation, the effect. of which was to place 
the tide three hours at the end of four 
months. In No. 3 dial the construction is equally 


sents the observer's horizon, the 


of | Beauvais being marked by a thread of silk. On 


the inner plate, which revolves in the time of 
@ sidereal day, appears a chart of the boreal 
or northern half of the celestial sphere, in 
which eighty-six constellations, 4,000 stars, and 
upwards of 500 nebula, or clusters of stars, are 
distinctly delineated and graduated to 
their apparent magnitudes. The planisphere 
carries with it in its revolution a movable belt 
or band on the outer plate, which fills the narrow 
space left between the hour. and the 
central screen, and is divided into the months 
and days of theyear. By this arrangement the 
dial is made to indicate,—1, the aspect of the 
heavens at every hour and minute of diurnal 
mean time; 2, the across the 
meridian, and setting of each star; 3, the period 
of the star’s presence or absence on the horizon ; 
4, the stars which 


M. Feuet, one of the. most. rising 
Paris. The dial No. 1 of the left face consists of 
@ miniature + in which the orbital 
motions of the seven principal planets are shown, 
y to the calculations 


placed 
of the and is 
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an mot ee We ag for tho seal and with which | Ephesus they were 6 ft. 1 in. in diameter 
to be easily shaken. At all events, it ran 2 dag oot the temple, and for the| Another reason why he was convinced that the 
Saisly vogueded ‘a0Ahe:qrestest ceskatny ok Pon asue, ae he had surveyed it,|colamns at Ephesus must have been 60 ft. in 
age, and as it is, in fact, in iteelf an epitome of | as the Yamane temple deserved to rank | height, was that in looking at the elevation in Mr. 
science and art, it well deserves to be called a/| tion ot enains me peo Wood's restoration, the fugade would seem to 
monumental clock. Its success or failure will ya sccount of ‘the | have the defect of lowness, which an extra 5 ft. 
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THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS, 
AND THE HYPATHRON OF THE 
GREEKS. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
Ar the general meeting of this 
held on’ evening last, the 22nd 
inst., Mr. Charles Barry, president, in the chair, 
following for and 


Mills, of “Manchester. As Associates — Mr. 
Charles Taylor, of ‘Merthyr Tydfil, and Mr. 
George Eastlake Thoms, of Liverpool. 

Mr. James Fergusson, F.B.S., then read a 


have been content with merely opening a hole 
in the roof t which wind and rain, as well 
as light, would get into the cella. The cellas 
of Greek temples were occupied, as was well 
known, with paintings, scalptares, and works of 
art of the most delicate kind, aud needing pro- 
éection from the external here, and on 
this ground alone it was impossible that the 


ywoald not open 
the sides pa i ea were 
equivalent to skylights, which were capable of 
being closed by blinds or shatters so as to pre- 
vent inconvenience when bad weather prevailed. 


lighting, it had been urged that the climate was 
such that no inconvenience would be felt; bat 
it should not be forgotten that the climate was 
quasi-tropical, that in summer the heat 
was very great, while in winter the rain 
came down in torrents. 
in those latitudes wes sometimes extremely 
boisterous was proved by tho recent expe- 


de even more objectionable in a building at 
Athens than in one in this country. He could 
not flatter himself that his } met with 


terval, 
anything to induce him toalter his views. The 


with | in the height of the colamns would get rid of. 


n that almost 
directly he dug hie spade into the ground he (to 
usean American expression) “strack oil,” and was 
almost daily encouraged by fresh discoveries. 
Almost the same thing might be said of Schlie- 
mann, whose success was only deferred for a 
year or two. Bat for eleven long years Mr. 
Wood was engaged in exploring the site of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus,—for the firet 
half of that period without any success, and 
even afver the temple was found, season after 
season was passed in merely removing 20 ft. 
of earth from the site of it, and such per- 
severance was certainly deserving of the 
warmest thanks. But when the temple was 
found, it was (to use a slightly Irish phrase) 
% gone,”—there was not much of it left, and 
it was only with great difficulty that it could 
be (conjecturally) restored. Mr. Fergusson here 
took occasion to say that it did not necessarily 
follow that the person who was the best quali. 
fied to explore a temple was the one best quaiified 
to “restore” it : generally speaking, the man in 
the closet, who pored over all the pointe, was 
better fitted forthatdaty. Mr, Wood had, bow- 
ever, undertaken both tasks, and while admit- 
ting that the restoration which he gave in his 
book was a most valuable contribution on the 
subject, he (Mr. Fergusson) could not see that 
Mr. Wood had solved all the difficulties. Mr. 
Fergusson then proceeded tospeak of the his- 
tory of the temple, which, he said, had been 
thoroughly investigated by Mr. Falkner, and 
concerning which there was in the present 
namber of the Edinburgh Review a very perfect 
résumé, There were eight successive rebuildings 
or repairs of the temple at Ephesus, of the first 
five of which we knew nothing. Of the three 
latter rebuildings Mr. Wood found remains, 
all on the same site, each temple being practi- 
cally the same building, rebuils on the old 
lines. Of these, three rebuildings may be said 
to belong to the age of Pericles, and conse- 
quently as contemporary with the Parthenon, 
and therefore would be likely to contain all 
those refinements of Greek architecture which 
characterised that building. The last temple was 
of the age of Alexander the Great, and probably 
contained all the richness and gravdear which 
characterised the Mausoleum and other buildings 
of that date. Before the remains of the temple 
were dug out by Mr. Wood, the only means we 
had of knowing what it was like was the short 
account of it given by Pliny; but now that we 
knew what the temple really was like, it was 
not at all difficult to understand why nobody in 
modern times could agree as to its form or deco- 
rations, because it was totally unlike avy otber 
temple either in Greece or Asie. The first point 
that Mr. Wood had settled was that the peristyle 
consisted of 100 columns. A passage in Pliny 
said there were 127 cclamns, which were the 
gifts of so many kings, but Mr. Wood, with 
Palkner before him, had inserted: a comma in 
reading the passage, making it read to the effect 
that there were 100 columns, t -seven of 
which were the gifts of kings. Scholars replied 
that such a method of getting over the difficulty 
was ridiculous and untenable, because there 
were no commas in Latin books. However, the 
spade had decided that there were only 100 
colamns. The disposal of these columns was also 
now quite certain;—Mr. Wood’s disposal of 
them was undoubtedly quite correct. One 


y not} point in which he differed with Mr. Wood 


in ‘regard to the peristyle was as to the 
height of the cotumus. Mr. Wood made the 
height 55 ft. 8 in., while Plioy states them 


the remains found on the spot. Secondly, he 
was convinced that the pillars were 60 ft. 
in height, because their height and proportion 
were nearly the same as those at Didyme. 
At Didyme the pillars were 6 ft. 3 in. in 





diameter, and were 63 ft. in “height; at 


As to the use of the hypathron, he believed that 


eeting | when the Greeks used it they did not cnt holes 


anywhere in the roof; they must have made it 
symmetrical, and to correspond with the pillars 
outside, Then came the question as to whether 
the Greeks cut nicks in the roof; his (Mr. 
Fergusson’s) opinion was that they did not, but 
that the hypathron showed above the roof. 
He was strengthened in thia opinion by the fact 
that in the fifth volume of Stuart’s “ Athens” 
a sarcophagus is represented with a cover imi- 
tating a simple roof, with just sach a projection 
above the roof; otherssimilar werefound at Cyrene 
and elsewhere, all showing the mode in which he 
assumed the Greeks employed the hypxthron in 
lighting their temples. This arrangement was 
distinct and symmetrical, and must have ac- 
corded with the external columns. Assuming 
this to be so, the light could then be introduced 
into the cella of the temple by windows in the 
transverse walls so provided, and these, again, 
could be closed, or protected by curtains or 
shatters, so as to protect the ioterior effectually 
from the weather. If such an arrangement pre- 
vailed. ‘Mr. Fergusson said he had no doubt that 
the window-.opening was closed with ornamental 
bronze grilles or gratings. Mr. Wood had found 
during hic excavations what he called an “ oval 
capital”; but it was not strictly an oval capital, it 
was rather the capital which had surmounted 
two half.columns with a square pilaster bet ween. 
This pilaster was a feature which could not be 
used, so far as Mr. Fergusson could see, in any 
restoration of the temple unless on the hypsthral 
theory. The diameter of the pillar was 25 in., 
which would give an order of 27 ft. in height, 
which, with Mr. Wood’s Ionic order, would make 
up 70fc., the width of the cella, aud a very 
probable proportion. With regard to the semi- 
circolar form which Mr. Fergusson proposed 
for the roof of the cella, he would refer those 
who wanted to go farther into the question 
to Falkner’s “ Dadalus,” wherein were depicted 
four coins representing sections of temples, and 
from which Falkver argued that the temples of 
the Greeks were covered by semicircular roofs, 
and applied that principle of roofing to the 
Parthenon, although, in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion, 
sach a mode of roofing was not applicable to 
that building. Nevertheless, he thought Falkner 
made out a good case as to the probability of its 
having been employed in some of the temples of 
Asia. At Nineveh and Khorsabadd arched forms 
were Common enough,—gateways were arched, 
and nothing was more probable than that in lonia 
and Asia Minor circular forms should bave been 
employed. Such a wooden vault as that which 
he conceived must have been employed in con- 
nexion with the hypsthron at Ephesus mast have 
been very pleasing. As to the columne celate, 
or sculptured colamns, they were thirty-six in 
pumber, the sculpture extending to the height 
of about 6 ft., and the bases being very elaborate. 
In regard to the remains which Mr. Wood had 
found of these colamnm calatw, one difficulty 
which presented itself was that while the dram 
in most cases was 6 ft. 1 in. in diameter (which 
was the diameter of the pillars generally, there 
being, therefore, no doubt that they were of the 
lower drams), there was anotber dram which was 
only 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and which, of course , 
could not be regarded as one of the lower drums. 
Mr. Wood had suggested that the sculptured 
drams of the columns were three stories or 
stages in height, because at 25 ft. from the 
floor the columns attained a diameter of 5 ft. 
Gin. Batsincs the marbles had been sent home 
and placed in the British Museum, there were 
some six or seven blocks which were found to 
contain sculptere to the same height as that on 
the drums; but as these blocks were square, Mr. 
Wood had assumed that they were parts of tho 
great frieze of the temple. When Mr. Fer- 
saw them he thought they were the 
sculptured drams of the aut, and be came to 
the conclusion. that as there were five angle- 
pieces found they could not have belonged to 
the frieze. Mr. Newton, however, pointed out 
to him that on the top of each of three of these 
blocks was a circular mark showing © base of 
6 ft. 6 in., and it thas became evidest that they 
were onbical bases upon which the upper|smaller 
blocks of the columns cmlatw were placed. 





Bat a difficulty in the way of accepting this ex- 
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planation was that they could not have had the| [For the foregoing abstract of Mr. 's 
same base repeated above, for it would be almost | interesting paper we have had to on our 
indispensable that the columns cslatw could | reporter's shorthand notes, which Mr. Fergusson 
range with those on either side. Mr. Fergusson | has kindly revised. To accurately take a full note 
suggested that there were two of these sculptared | of paper on such a subject, when the author's 
columns between the ants at each end, and two | remarks are interspersed with explanatory refe- 
in front. The arrangement at the sides was/| rences to drawings and diagrams, is an exceed. 
doubtful to some extent, but at each end there | ingly difficult, if not an altogether impossible, 
certainly were eight. The lines of the hypathron | task. Bat the management of the Institute 
were also brought down and marked, in all | seems to make it a matter of policy to hinder, 
probability, by columnw cwlate, which was /| rather than to facilitate, the reporting of ite 
eminently an artistic and proper arrangement. | proceedings by the professional press. Formerly 
Bat due allowance being made for the magni-| our reporter was allowed the use of a copy of 
ficence of the columns clate, it was difficult |the paper read. Recently, however, the order 
to believe that without possessing some other} went forth that in futare no reporter was to be 
special feature the temple could have been so | so favoured,—so-called “ abstracts” being pro- 
enthusiastically spoken of by the ancients as one | vided by the secretary instead. These abstracts, 
of the seven wonders of the world. It was the| when supplied, were of the most meagre cha- 
smallest of the six great temples of which we/|racter, but latterly even these have not been 
knew anything, as the following list of dimensions | “ prepared.” We shall next week give @ report 








would show :— of the discussion which followed Mr. Fergusson’s 
Temple of Juno at Samos... 360 ft. long, 166 ft. broad. paper. | 
a Agrigentum ...... 3%). ,, m7 se 
* ee ee ae THE RAILWAYS OF THE BRITISH 
= pT rane a. pe EMPIRE. 
so. , RR... = » - Tue last general report of Captain Tyler on 


He was strongly inclined to the opinion that the | the railways, issaed within the last few weeks, 
temple owed a great deal of ite magnificence to its | contains several featares of special interest, 
base. It was found to be raised upon a stylobate, | inasmuch as it is the firat report of the kind 
about 10 ft. high. Pliny gave the dimensions of | presented by that officer which deals in detail 
what he called the wniversum templum, 220 Greek | with the railways in British possessions as well 
feet, by 425. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, in taking the | as with those in the United Kingdom. In the 
dimensions, found that the ratios between Pliny’s | present document Captain Tyler shows the 
dimensions and those given by Mr. Wood were | actual mileage of railways open in each of our 
nearly exact; he found out that, by adding 7°6 ft. | colonies down to the time when the report was 
to each dimension of the peristyle from Mr. | made up, as well as lines in progress and pro. 


Wood’s dimensions, he got a complete double. | jected, in addition to the information which he d 


square. Working the other way, from the outside, | supplies in respect of railways within the United 
he dedacted 8 ft. from Mr. Wood’s dimensions, and | Kingdom, the result being that he is enabled to 
got a ratio of nine to five,—a very favourite ratio | lay before the public the entire mileage of rail- 
with theGreeke. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd's calculations | ways in the whole British Empire, and also to 
had shown that Mr. Wood’s measurements were | point out the progress of railway construction 
as exact as they could possibly be, while at the|in every colony and possession under British 
same time they completely confirmed Pliny’s | rule. 

measurements, and proved that his “‘universum| The report is made up tothe31st of December, 
templum” was @ terrace-wall 8 ft. within the | 1875, and states that at that time the total length 
basement-stones which Mr. Wood had found. | of railways open for trafficin the United Kingdom 
Mr. Fergusson went on to say that if he were | was 16,658 miles, of which 8,898 miles wereJaid 
restoring the temple he should be obliged to| with two or more lines, and 7,760 miles with a 
choose one ratio or the other, and to show how | single line of rails. The total number of miles 
the terraces were adorned by statuary. If the|/ was made up as follows, viz.:—In England, 
Greeks worked up to a ratio of two squares they | 11,789 miles; Scotland, 2,721 miles; Ireland, 
must have marked it in some way. Probably it | 2,148 miles. In the year 1875 there was an 


was done by means of a bronze railing, which, | increase of 209 miles, viz., 169 miles in England, | ope 


as it would have been designed by a Greek archi- | 21 miles in Scotland, and 21 miles in Ireland. 
tect and adorned with sculpture, gilding would | He observes that much has yet to be done in the 
very easily have constituted a feature helping at | making of still farther new lines both in England, 
least to render the temple one of the most highly | Scotland, and Ireland, and that whilst in six 
ornamented buildings io the world. As to the | years, from 1870 to 1875, 1,513 miles of new lines 
temple at Didyme, Mr. Fergusson went on to show | were opened, the applications to Parliament 
that much ingenuity had been devoted to attempts | during the same period were for 6,080 miles, of 
to show that Greek temples were not roofed, bat | which 2,500 miles were sanctioned. Additional 
were open to the atmosphere, because in this | lines were being laid down on the busiest por- 
temple no floor was found; the explorers dug | tions of existing railways, whilst some of the 
down to the virgin soil. without finding any | lines which had been partly constructed and 
trace of a floor; they found, however, a flight | temporarily abandoned would be recommenced, 
of steps leading down to the level of the ground | and new or widened lines become, as traffic con. 
outside. They assumed that.the peristyle and | tioually increased, more and more necessary for 
pronacs were built merely as an approach to the | separating, on through routes, the fast and the 
sacred grove; but Mr. Fergusson said his read. | slow traffic from each other. The total capital 
ing of the riddle was that when the temple had | expended on these railways in the United King- 
been carried up to the full height of the external | dom down to the end of 1875, was 630,223,4941., 
walls the builders found they could not roof it, | of which 20,327,5631. were spent in 1875. The 
and Strabo’s account completely confirmed | returns showed that the average cost of rail. 
him in that supposition:—“On account of its|ways per mile was annually increasing. In 
vastness it remains without a roof, and there | 1858-the cost was a little above 34,0001. per 
now exist, inside and outside, precious groves and | mile, whilst at the close of last year it was 
other fanes to contain the oracle and the sacred | 37,8331. per mile. The total receipts from rail- 
things.” It was evident, however, that had the | way traffic in 1875 amounted to 58,982,7531., on 
carpentry of the Greeks enabled them to roof | the 16,658 miles open, as against 56,899,4981. on 
this temple, the mode of lighting it would have | 16,449 miles open in 1874. The expenses were 
been bypethral. There were still two temples of | 32,198,196l. in 1875, and 31,647,5171. in 1874. 
the Greeks which had not been explored,—that | The total number of passenger journeys in 1875 
of Jupiter Olympias at Athens, and the one at|was 506,975,234, exclusive of the journeys of 
Samos. Excavations would probably show | 597,257 season and periodical ticket-holders. 
where the transverse walls came and would |The locomotive engines employed on the rail- 
thus throw some light on the question of the|ways of the United Kingdom in 1875 were 
hypethron. We knew sufficient of the cella | 12,439, and the number of vehicles, exclusive of 
of the Parthenon to be able to say that the | locomotives, was 393,799, as against 289,994 in 
hypzethral system of lighting jast described | 1870, showing an increase of more than 100,000 
could not be applied to it, and this would apply | vehicles within the six years. Thereturns, how- 
to all hexastyle and the smaller Doric temples. | ever, do not represent the whole of the rolling 
Mr. Fergusson, in conclosion, said that from all | stock at work on the several lines, as they do not 
his researches he was confident that there was no | include the locomotive engines and vehicles used 
single instance in which a Greek temple was not.|on the lines, belonging to private owners and 
lighted by perpendicular vertical lights, and that | companies. 

in no single instance were horizontal lights used.| We now come to that part of the report 
And so far as he knew, all the Roman temples, | relating to railways in British in 
with the sing'e exception of the Pantheon, were | reference to which Captain Tyler remarks that 
lighted in the same manner. last year, at his request, the Board of Trade 
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need of railways, and that there is 


every probability that in a few years it will 


miles open, in addition to 343 miles in the 
United States belonging to the Dominion. The 
report gives the rolling stock on the Canadian 
lines as 971 locomotive engines, 956 

vehicles, and 1,050 coal and ore wagons. I 

n, 6,461 miles, exclasive of sidings. There 
are 6,710 miles of guaranteed railways, and 751 
miles of State lines. The total expenditure on 


to December, 1875, was 12,070,1851., 


and on guaranteed lines, 93,720,7941. The net 
revenue on the Indian lines for the year 1875 


to 3,627,1941., the profit on the 


guaranteed lines being 3,555,840i., and on the 
State lines 3971., 3021., and 951. respectively. 
The general summary is that at the end of 


1875, asi stated by the report, there were 
16,658 miles of railway open in the United King- 
dom, and 13,547 miles in British possessions, 
making a total in the British empire of 30,205 


miles. 








An Architect summoned for Breach of 


we. — At Dorham, on the 


Building Bye-La: 

6th inst., Mr. John Fox, architect, was sam- 
moned by the Darbam Rural Sanitary Au 

for a breach of the bye-laws in building a wall 
behind his house in New-street, Durham, 


— 


orming 
18 ft. It 


a certain street of a less width than 


that in the early part of last 


year the defendant sent in a plan for the erection 
of five houses in the street in question, but the 
plan was rejected because there was not suffi- 


cient space 


between the back of the houses and 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, CHELTENHAM: PULPIT. 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, CHELTENHAM, 


Tue reredos of this church has lately been 
completed from the designs of Mr. J. Middleton, 
architect, of Cheltenham, and the work has 
been executed by Mr. Boulton, carver, of the 
same place. The reredos rons round the 
east end of the chancel, and is divided into 
five compartments, each compartment con- 
sisting of three arches. The divisions are 
marked by angels, 2 ft. 6 in. high,. standing 
under canopies, above which rise marble pillars 





which are carried up to support the groining of 
the chancel. Of these angels some are holding 
symbols of the “ Passion” while others have 
their hands joined in an attitade of prayer. 
Smaller angela playing on musical instrumente 
occupy the spandrels. The plinth and pillars 
are of English, Irish, and Italian marble, the 
larger angels of Caen atone, and the rest of the 
work is of alabaster. The three centre compart. 
ments, forming the reredos proper, contain 
representations in relief of our “‘ Lord bearing 
His Cross,” the “ Crucifixion,” and the “ Ena. 





tombment,” the other arches being filled in with 
incised work of black cement on an alabaster 
ground. 

The pulpit is constructed of materials similar 
to those used in the reredos. Tho figures at the 
angles represent Noah, Joseph, Elijah, St. John 
Baptist, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine, the 
heads in the medallions being those of our Lord 
and the evangelists. 

The dimensions of the chancel are 45 ft. hy 
25 ft.; those of the nave and aisles being 93 ft. 
by 56 ft, 2 in., internal measurement. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD'S requisite for the widening of the road- 
“PLANS AND SECTIONS” OF PROPOSED| ¥*y. in that part, and thus, inclusive of King 
about two- 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS, 1877. thirds of the entire go of the new street 


would be provided, as it were, ready-made, and 
eee a til third the line 
atilisi 
widened ath on: ttn neath okie come 80%, aod ¢ 
short length of Princes-street (about 200 ft.) also 
to| widened out; then, by « short cutting driven 
diagonally through the small block of buildings 
Sane by Spur-street, St. Martin’s-street, 
hitcomb-street, and Blue Cross-street), and 
through the Orange-street Chapel to a janction 
with the Hemming’s-row line. 

It should be here remarked that, at this part, 
there occars a little deviation from the straight 
line of the designed new street. Thus: the ran 
of the Piccadilly and Coventry-street line, aud 
the run of the Orange-street and Hemming’s- 
row line not being in direct line, but ronning in 
parallel course, with about 250 ft. of separation, 
similar to the case of lower and upper Regent- 
street, the new piece of street forming the junc- 
tion of the two lines, is designed to take the 
segment form after the manner of the Quadrant. 
The last remark, as well as the following short 
summary of the various points of public improve- 
ment set forth at the period referred to as con- 
sequent on the specified works being carried out, 
apply in like force as respects the design now 
pat forth by the Metropolitan Board,—viz. : 
1st. Important improvement in the City approach 
from the west by the creation of a section of a 
commodious new street half a mile in 
and shortening of the way (as against the usual 
devious route of Trafalgar-square) by upwards 
of an eighth of a mile ; also the avoidance of the 
long steep gradient of (lower) Regent-street (1 ft. 
in 30 ft., through « run of upwards of 1,000 ft.). 
2ndly. Relief to the difficulty at West Strand by 
the eventual drawing off from that part of all 
the western through traffic. 3rdly. The doing 
away with the very ugly and extremely incon. 
venient sharp twist in the divergence of the 
Cranbourne.street line at New Coventry-street. 
4thly. The increasing of the accessibility of the 
National Gallery. 

The several conferences held in respect to this 
vestry | scheme, with her Majesty’s Board of Works— 
the department to which at that period Metro. 
politan Pablic Improvements pertained—were 
satisfactorily welcomed. The honorary pro- 
moters were assured by the then Chiet’ Com. 
missioner (the Hon. W. F. Cowper) that the 
idea should be prominently brought under notice 
during the succeeding recess, when the Govern. 
ment would most certainly have under its con- 
sideration the whole matter of the National 
Gallery, and when the future action of the 
Government in respect thereto would assuredly 
the | bedetermined on; intimating alsoat the same time 
that he should be prepared to recommend that 
the expense of the new street part of the business 
should be made a on the London Bridge 
Approaches fand (coal and wine dues), on which 
account,—it was understood,—a balance was 
accruing sufficient for the : 

Bat the Government efforts to bring about the 
erection of a new National Gallery edifice—or 
such an enlargement at once of the existing 
structure as would engage the site of both 
workhouse and barracks—becoming frustrated 
by the difficulty found on the money question in 
the House of Commons, as also by the persistent 
refusal of the War suthorities to allow of any 
interference with the St. George’s Barracks; 
and the new street scheme (in so far as related 
to the thing as a joint work), not being 
applicable in the circumstances of the piece- 
meal enlargement of the building which became 
adopted instead, the project fell through. 

It is, however, a point of satisfaction to me, 
and doubtless so also to my fellow honorary 
workers on the occasion, that now, after sixteen 
years, we see our project being officially taken 
up, and in its precise original state pat forward 
as one to be immediately carried out. 

And, farthermore, I would observe that as 
respects Section No. 6 of the Metropolitan 
Board’s great scheme, this is also a revival of 
part of an abortive effort at street improvement 
ae “eet naangpateie Bidgood, 
as ite original projector, m were pro. 
hhsecthe-thanaiehe This division of that unsac- 
cessful;projection,—which had for ita object the 
opening out of a more direct communication be- 
tween the north and south parts of the metropolis, 
vid Charing-cross,—was also aimed to be carried 


after be referred to—I suggest the merit of the 
projection is in fairness due. 
The following little history 
referred to, epitomised from the Builder article, 
you, Mr. Editor, may think worthy of here ap. 
pending. When the Charing-cross Terminus was 
being established, the Terminus Cempany, in 
their prospectus, gave out the declaration of it 
having been carefully estimated that from 








The burden of the delegation, however, merged 
mainly into the hande of Mr. Heury Bidgood and 
myself, of St. James’s, and Mr. Dalton, of St. 
Martin’s, with Mr. Dangerfield, vestry clerk of 
the latter. 

It so happened that at that time the in- 


















ground railway intended to connect the Euston- 
square and Midland termini with the terminus 
at Charing-cross, of which project Mr. J. Wolfe 
Barry was engineer, and Mr. Toogood Parlia. 
mentary agent; and of which the Builder pub- 
lished @ paper, also at my hands, detaili ing all 
the circumstances of the joint scheme, together 
with an illustrating map.* The street com. 
munication improvement projection was to be 
effected by the formation of a new 60 ft. 
wide street in continuation of Tottenham 
Conrt-road, planned to strike straight through 
Soho to Leicester-square, crossing the area of 
that square (the spot at that period an unsightly 
waste), then dropping down by the libe o 
St. Martin’s-street, and skirting the western 
flank of the National Gallery, and passing to the 
junction with the Whitehall line by way of the 
western side of Trafalgar-square and Charing. 
cross. The construction partnership applied 
only to the piece of the line from Tottenham 
Court-road to Leicester-square, and the condi- 
tions arranged were that the Railway Company 
were to buy up the properties and construct 
their railway, and make good the surface above 
it for completing the roadway of the new street, 
and the Metropolitan Board to contribute the 
fair proportionate quota towards the outlay on 
the land purchases, and to which that Board 
ultimately assented, and voted a provisional con- 
tribution. Bat after getting their Act, the rail- 
way promoters,—the difficulties of their position 
being greatly augmented at that critical junc- 
ture by the lamented decease of Mr. Toogood, 
the chief of the movement,—being unable to 
complete the formation and settlement of the 
proprietary, the project collapsed; and with is 
also went the new street project. 

The Metropolitan Board’s presentplan for this 
No. 6 section of their proposed great scheme of 
street improvements seeks to effect the like 
object as was the intent of our “1870” pro- 
jection, only by a slightly different route,—the 
change probably necessitated by Mr. Grant's 
works in Leicester-square. Its route from the 
starting-point at Oxford-street rans to the length 
of Crown-street, as in the “1870” plan. Thence 
diverging a little eastward and taking ite course 
through that miserable quarter of Soho which 
lies immediately in the rear of the east side of 
Grafton-street_ and Little Newport-street ; then, 
proceeding on, strikes Hemming’s-row alongside 
of the new Provident Bank building, rounds the 
eastern end of the National Gallery by St. 
Martin’s-place, and thence passing by the eastern 
side of Trafalgar-square and Charing-cross to its 
proposed junction with Whitehall. 

One further notice! The Leicester-square 
route (the Bidgood line) embraced a provision 
which in the instance of the Board’s planned 
line does not, of course, occar, and this a pro- 
vision (having regard to the safe-keeping of the 
Nation’s priceless treasures which that building 
holds) of no slight importance, as by it the 
National Gallery became positioned on a wide 
open street, instead of as now abutting on houses 
of a densely-populated quarter, and occasicning 
the risk, perpetually, of fire being communicated 
from that direction. And at the time of the 
agitation of this scheme it was confidently 
expected that, in consideration of so important 
an acquisition as the National Gallery being by 
the work given isolation in the now only part 
of the building not isolated, a fair contribu- 
tion by the State in aid of the making of that 
part of the new street would be forthcoming. 

Freperick Crane, 

Charchwarden, St. James’s, Westminster. 














BRITISH COMMISSIONERS FOR PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

Tae Royal Commission appointing Commis- 

sioners for the Parise Exhibition of 1878 has 

been published. Strange to say that, although 

the President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 


4 neers, the President of the Water-Colour Society, 


and the President of the Agrioultural Engineers’ 
Association, are named members of the Com- 
mission, the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is not included, nor is there a 
single architect in the list. 

We are glad to see that Mr. P. Cunliffe Owen, 
C.B., is appointed secretary to the Commission. 








Academy.—We are informed that at 
a assembly held on Wednesday Messrs. 
Walter W. Oaless, Peter Graham, and Marcus 
Stone were elected associates. 

















out in conjanction with another proposed kindred 
undertaking, viz., the constraction of an under- 


® See the Builder, March 18, 1871, pp. 203, 204, 205. 
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RESTORATION OF THE TUILERIES. 
Tr commission which in August last was 


be likely to overlook the existing beauty of the 
object they were called upon to consider, and 
witbout encouraging the suggestion to recou- 
struct the whole boilding from the plans of 
Philibert Delorme, which are known still to 
exist in the national archives, and which would 
involve the serious task of reforming what may 
be regarded in Paris in the present day as the 
anachronism of a palace, they bave leant through- 
out their consultations to the hope of preserving 
all that is worthy of being preserved, and cou- 
fining themselves to the removal of the evidences 
of the injuries of 1871. 

The commission, which had, at its meeting of 
the 14th of Aagaust lest, contided to an under- 
commission, composed of Messrs. Krantz, Rey- 
naud, Duc, and Viollet-le-Duc, the preparatory 
atadies for the decision to be come tw, have 
considered the report of this under-commission. 
Acting on this, the commission is of opinion :— 

ist. That that portion of the Taileries still 
standing ought to be preserved and restored. 

2ndly. That the commission ought to confine 
itself to the execution of che works named here. 
after: The-consolidation and restoration of the 
exterior walls and partition walis judged neces- 
sary for the stability of the editice ; re-establish. 
ment of the roof, disposing it in the way most 
favourable for the new deativation of the edifice, 
and restoration of ail the exterior joinery ; sup- 
pression of the walls raised above the porticoes ; 
re-eatablishment of the terraces ; application of 
a lateral facade to each of the extreme pavi- 
lions ; establishment of a regular garden in form 
of a parterre round the building. 

Srdiy. That these works should be executed in 
the spirit, and according to the directions recom. 
mended in the course of the report, and that 
such an activity should be impressed on them 
that their completion for the lst of May, 1878, 
ean be hoped for. 

4thly. That the restored palace should be 
transformed into an art-museum. 

The commission invites the Minister (of Pablic 
Works) to prepare a scheme as promptly as 
possible in the sense that bas just been indicated. 

These conclusions were unanimously adopted, 
and consequently the Minister of Paviic Works 
intends, after having consulted the Council of 
Miuisters, to lay before the Senate, which has 
taken the initiative in the question, a scheme, 
the dispositions of which will be conformable to 
the resolutions of the Commission of the Senate, 
and of the extra-Parliamentary Commission. 

This latter has to decide all the questions 
relative to the interior arrangements. It has 
been decided that the administration should 
prepare the plans and figures necessary for the 
execution of the exterior and interior reparations, 
and that these plans, after having been examined 
by the under-commission, should be eventaally 
submitted to the commission. 

When the Palace of the Taileries is restored, 
the Parisians will have additional reason to be 
proud of its new beauty, for it will occupy one 
side of that already pleasant thoroughfare be- 
tween the Pont Royal and the Piace de Rivoli, 
which it. is to continue through the 
rae St. Honoré, demolishing the houses round 
St. Roch, leaving it-in a piazzaof its own, and 
continuing the rue des Pyramides. with arcades 
on each side until it reaches the new Avenue 
from the Opera Hoxse, the corner of which and 
the rue St. Roch they have already commenced 
to reconstruct. 

The entrance to the Tuileries Gardens will, 
of course, be enlarged opposite the Piace de 
Rivoli, giving a better position to M. Fressayet’s 
statue of Joan of Arc, which, however, there 
is some talk of removing, the call for which is 
much less required than that of the two stumpy 
sphinxes at the gate on the Quai des Tuileries, 
These monsters are executed in the true spirit of 
New Road sculpture,—a spirit so rarely to. be 
met with in the work of French artists. The 
fabulous animals in this case serve as a terrible 
set-off to the noble bronze lions which stand 
within so shorta distance of them. If. these ill. 
formed monsters could only be animated by the 
intelligence of their ancestress they would very 
soon, with praiseworthy mortification, destroy 


TEREDO AND TEREBRANS: THEIR 
RAVAGES ON TIMBER. 
THE “BEERISING” PROCESS. 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


Art the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Soviety, held on the 18th inst., in the rooms of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, Westminster 
Chambers, the Mr. RB. M. Bancroft, in 
the chair,—Mr. W. J. Brain read a paper on 
“Teredo and Terebrans: their Ravages on 
Timber.” The following is a brief abstract :— 

Teredo Navalis,—This very destractive sea 
worm is of an elongated shape, the large anterior 
part of which constitutes the boring apparatas, 
and contains the organs of digestion. The tail 


and has jecting from it a pair of 

ebm seme the water enters for the 
purpose of respiration. The mapner in which 
it appears to perforate the wood is by a rotary 
motion of the foot carrying round the twosbells, 
and thus making them act as an auger, which is 
kept in connexion with the wood by the strong 
adherence of the foot, The teredo lines the 
passage in the wood by a hard shell. This shell 
is formed around, bat does not adhere to the 
body ; it is secreted by the external covering, 
which, in its first formation, is extremely fragile, 
but becomes hardened by contact with the water, 
aud adheres to the wood. The interior of this 
shell is not filled by the body of the teredo, but 
a large space around is occapied by water, ad- 
mitted through the small orifice in the surface 
of the timber, and through which the animal 
first entered. The author mentioned that, some 
years ago, when engaged in Cornwall under the 
jate Mr. Brunel, he had, in the course of bis 
duties, to select suitable timber for the engineer- 
ing works then in operation. This timber was 
ali American pine, and varied from 12 in. to 16in. 
square. He had every opportunity of inspecting 
it, and pieces taken from the raft apparently 
sound, after going through the ordeal of the cir. 
cularsaw,came out quite eaten away in theinside. 
At tirst sight there appeared nothing to guide one 
in selecting the timber, but upon i 
tion there could be perceived a small mark on 
the onteide of the log similar to a barn with a 
red-hot iron, where the worm had made its 
entraoce. Sir Isambard Brunel is said to have 
taken his idea of the Thames Tannel from oare. 
fuily studyiog the action of this animal. Pro. 
fessor Owen suggests that the power of. the 
Teredo to bore into wood depends upon muscular 
friction. Professor Forbes, Dr. Carpenter, and 
Dr. Lyon Playfair could not arrive at-any definite 
conciusion as to whether the boring action of 
the teredo was mechanical or chemical. Dr. 
Deshayes made carefal investigation at Algiers 
and Mr. Thompson at the Portpatrick Pier, 
Belfast, and both came to the conclusion that 
the borings were made by: an acid secretion ; 


is mechanical: this was the author's opinion, 
after some thirty years of experience in timber 
piling and marine work of almost every de- 
scription. The author cited acase of a fir pile 
taken from the pier-head at Southend, in which 
one of these worms was found 2 ft. long and 
¢ in. in diameter; no doubt this: worm had 
grown to this large size by having fir timber to 
feed upon, the wood being soft.and porous. There 
were numerous instances of the teredo attacking 


completely. The author referred also to a 
sample of the pier at Yarmouth which was so 
honeycombed by the teredo that it could be 
crashed between the hands as if it were paper. 
Limnoria Terebrans.—This evemy to marine 
constractions in timber resembles a wood.-louse, 
and is so email as hardly to be perceptible in the 
timber it. attacks, being almost of the same 
colour, It is scarcely larger than a grain of 
rice, but it is a terrible pest. It works with 
great energy, and the vast numbers quite com- 
pensate for their small size, for as many as 
20,000 will appear on the surface of a piece of 
pile 12 in. square. It proceeds «in a very 


inward, unless it meets with a knot, when it 
passes round the obstacle, and resumes its 
former direction. The surface of the timber 
being first attacked, it proceeds progressively 
into the wood to the depth of about an inch 
and a@half. The outward crast formed by these 
attacks then becomes macerated and rotten, 
and is gradually washed away by the beatiag of 
the waves. The Limnoria does not work by any 
tool or instrument, as described inthe case of the 





each other. 


teredo, and Dr. Coldstream is of opinion that 


portion is armed at its extremity with two shells, | scopic 


close examina- | tear, 


but the general opinion is that the boring action | the 


keels of ships made of oak and perforating them | i 


methodical mauner, and makes its way obliquely | i 


Joint Railways. Wood-so 
used by the Liverpool 


which wood is found to decay in a very few 
months, owing to the deleterious characterof the 
water. Insects are attracted by the albuminous 
sap coutained in the pores of ordinary timber ; 
from this they derive nutriment, and the nourish. 
ing properties of the albamen seem to neutralise 


readily be impreguated with other eee 
ily be ia substances, so 
as to render it absolately . The 


method 

seeneaiainin comenmontainee is: > 
t not a large wooden 
along the bovtom or sides of which ran 
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of water is introduced, until the wood is within 
an inch or two of being covered, and the whole 
is boiled by the admission of steam, through the 
ing awhile it is allowed to partially cool, and is 
again boiled. This effeets the more perfect 
impregnation, as by the first boiling the air is 
driven oat of the pores of the wood, and on 


pressure. After the second boiling the solution 
is run off hot, and the timber again boiled in clean 
water to remove all traces of the sap now: in 
combination with the borax solution ; it-is then 
taken out of the tank as hot as possible, when 
it dries rapidly. It will be noted in this 
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space of the chancel or apse is plastered all round 
to a height of about 30 ft. (i.e. to the cills of the 
lancet windows), with the view of being ulti- 
mately covered with paintings either in fresco or 
otherwise. It was stated by Mr. Groves that no 
special means had been taken to keep this wall 
free from damp, except that it is well and solidly 
built, and, like all the main walls of the church, 
has a thickness of about 2 ft. 7 in., none of 
the walls being hollow. The warming apparatus 
is the gift of Mr. Jennings, of Stangate. The 
sittings will be plain open benches, of deal, var- 
nished, but notstained. Thetower, as beforestated, 
is to be surmounted by a spire, the total height 
to be ultimately attained being 200 ft. At pre- 
sent, the tower is only completed to about the 
height of the wall-plate of the nave ; thenecessary 
fands for its completion are in hand, but it is 
thought desirable to allow the lower portion 
to consolidate before adding the superstrac- 
ture. The lower part of the tower serves as 
a porch, the north door of which will have an 
elaborately-sculptured tympanum. The moulded 
bricks, used both externally and internally, came 
from Richmond, and the mortar used throughout 
was made of Dorking lime, ground. One or two 
relics of the old church have been preserved in 
the new building, notably a carved oak panel 
representing “‘ David, the sweet singer of Israel,” 
and said to be by Grinling Gibbons. This, 

with the oaken pediments of two old 
doors, have been fitted up in the “Church Room,” 
already mentioned. Thecontract for the founda- 
tions wus taken at 4,5001., and the contract 
for the works now drawing to a completion 
amounted to 15,5001. The completion of the 
tower and spire, the decoration of the chancel, 
and various “ extras,” will bring the total cost 
up to about 30,0001. The general opinion of the 
visitors seemed to be that the building reflected 
credit on architect, builder, foreman, and all 
concerned in its erection. 








THE NEW CLOCK TOWER ON THE SITE 
OF OLD NEWINGTON CHURCH. 


Wiruin the last few days practical steps have 
Ps sg - o out oueee clock tower, on 
site of t parish church at Newington, 
which Mr. R. 8. Faulconer has offered to erect at 
his own expense. Mesars. Jarvis & Son, archi- 
tects, of Trinity-square, Southwark, have been 
nelected by Mr. Faulconer to furnish the design 
for the tower, and to superintend its erection, 
and, as a preliminary step, they have been in 
communication with the Newington Vestry as 
to the lighting of the clock. At the meeting of 
the vestry last week, a letter was read from 
Messrs. Jarvis, asking, on bebalf of Mr. Fanl- 
coner, whether the vectry would be willing to 
bear the annual expense of supplying the gas 
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which the old belfry until recently stood. We 


may add that the new carriage-way in front of 
the churchyard was thrown open for trafic on 
Monday week, and that the churchyard will be 
enclosed by a wall and iron pali , now in 


palisading. 
tre | course of erection, The wall, which is faced 


with blue Staffordshire brick, with stone coping, 
will be 3 ft. in height, surmounted by palisading 
about 4 ft. high. 








RAILWAYS AND THE INCREASED PRICE 
OF BUILDING LAND. 


At the meeting of the South-Eastern Railway 


i| Company held last week, Sir Edward Watkin, 


the chairman, gave an illustration of the 
enormously-increased value given to land for 
building purposes by the introduction of railways. 
Speaking of the threatened opposition of Lord 
Sidney, the Lord Lieutenant of Kent, and the 
magistrates of that county, to the proposed 
amalgamation of the South-Eastern with the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company, he 
said :—“I think it is a little ungrateful on the 
part of the respected Lord Lieutenant, because 
it is within my personal knowledge that before 
the short railway near Tanbridge was opened, 
passing near his lordship’s estate at Chislehurst, 
land was not worth much more than 1001. per 
acre, and a relative of mine has just been buying 
from his lordship two acres and a half to build a 
modest house upon, and has paid 800/. an acre 
for it, and it is two miles from the station. Now 
I contend that Lord Sidney’s estate in the neigh. 
bourhood of Chislehurst has been increased from 
800 to 1,000 per cent., and it is rather hard that 
he should be appointing a committee to resist 
and oppose our amalgamation without giving us 
an opportunity of proving to him, as I will under- 
take to prove to any committee of sensible men 
that Parliament may appoint, that whatever 
it may do for you (the shareholders), and 
whatever it may do for the Chatham Company, 
as regards the public there never was a greater 
benefit conferred upon the county of. Kent, and 
all the other counties intersected, than by 
working these two companies in co-operation.” 








OLDHAM SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. 


Last week Mr. Joshua W. Radcliffe distributed 
the prizes to the successful students attendin 
the Oldbam Science and Art School. Mr. W. 
Richardson occupied the chair. A good report 
was presented. 

Mr. Radcliffe, in the course of his address, 
said :—The present accommodation was very in- 
adequate. Accommodation could only be found 
for 160 students, leaving a deficiency of 170 or 
180. It was, therefore, obvions that it had be- 
come the duty of the public to provide this 
extra accommodation which was so desirable 
and so . At the same time the in- 
crease that was asked for was very large, and 
they could not do it all at once. However, it 
was his pleasing duty to tell them that the sons 
of the late Mr. Platt dad determined to give 
the town the increased accommodation which 
was so much desired. They 


In Paris, where so many artists look back to 
Rome, and the happy dreamy days at the Villa 
dei’ Medici, tales of scaldini and limited 
polenta, from the neighbourhood of the Via Porta 
Pinciana reaching the well-to-do painters, readily 
meet with a charitable response, 

Daboso, a famous French model, died on 








[Jan. 27, 1877. 
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mined that if ever he 
would do his best to 

At his death it was found 
will to the following effect :— 


! 


E 
af 


“ This is my testament. 
I, undersigned, Charles Alis Daboso, declare 
the following testamentary disposi’ :—Having 


tions : 

commenced to sit in eighteen hundred and four, 
at the age of seven, and having continued to 
serve as a model till seventy-two, I have thus 
passed my life with the most distinguished 
artists. I wish that after my death the little 
fortane that I have gained with them should be 
consecrated to a foundation useful to artists. 

Consequently, I name as universal legatee the 
Institute of France, Académie des Beaux Arte, 
to dispose of my succession in the following 
manner: after the payment of all the expenses, 
what composes my succession, in the Three per 
Cents., shall ag wameret; unin" > equal 
portions among the young pain 
sculptors received ‘en loges’ * for the Grand 
Prix de Rome’; this sum to be remitted to them 
at the moment of their admission. 
Done and written entirely by my hand, at 
Paris, the 22nd of July, 1859. 
(Signed) 


Dusosc.” 








GRANITE BUILDING. 


"Tue destructive and disagreeable effects of the 
London atmosphere—charged as it is with acids 
and soot—upon stonework, have long been known 
and regretted. It would, therefore, be a great 
advantage if a more permanent method of 
external construction could be introduced; and 
harming indeed, if, instead of our miles of 


c 
streets of | smoke-defiled we 
could substitate some method of that 
would give us freedom from decay, and per. 
manent and cleanliness. 


We recently+ directed the attention of 
readers to a few ancient and modern 
buildings, and a careful consideration of the 
favourable circumstances of the present day 
induces us to come tothe conclusion that the use 
of granite is not unly possible, but that it may 
help us out of a very state of 
things. Notwithstanding our boasted science, 
we build to.day just as Sir Christopher Wren did, 
and though we see our buildings perish before 
our eyes, we introduce no improvement in their 
construction, 


parts 

at prices that would once have been thought in- 
conceivably low ! 

We think, then, that the circumstances of the 





* Thecom for the “ Grand Prix PY 
Meslege” Gb data: ainrieee ee 
and the subsidy of three hundred frances —_ by 

two. 
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January 15th, at the age of eighty, bequeathing 
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As with the most costly marbles, the beauty 
bg aye not perceptible till it is polished. 
This is so far fortunate, for it is only a polished 
unabsorbent surface that will give permanent 
purity and cleanliness to any building in our 
smoky atmosphere, or that will secure it from 
the destructive acids from certain 


so limited, both in area and time, as to render it 
a matter of no importance. On the other hand, 
in every other part of the fagade we should 
prcsheseaair i magi cameras 


altogether pleasing. : 
Now, as the most polychromatio building ever 
in artificial materials can be rivalled in 


In important edifices, figures in friezes, panels, 
re 
the i 

of stone buildings. 


y| delivered at London railway stations at 4s. 4d. 


| requiring that name and address should be given. 


thick, and with sufficient bond stones, can be 


per square foot, thus lea’ the a margi 

of 15s. 8d. for the heres gest re 
viz., cartage in London, scaffolding, ornamenta- 
tion as above described, setting, and profit. 








COMMISSIONS. 


S1r,—Are not both Mr. C. Barry and yourself 
& little bard on those who hold that the majority 


tradesmen, manufacturers, and others ? You are 


Will you kindly turn over in your mind what 
this involves,—viz., that one of the two parties 
should “split”? The i gentleman is 
not likely to do this; neither is the manufac. 
tarer nor tradesman one whit the more likely to 
do so, seeing that he would ever after be a 
marked man, and there would be raised a very 
practical, if not an out-spoken cry, — “’Ware 
Smith,” “ Jones,” or whatever other patronymic 
might distinguish the rash and adventurous 
ma 


n. 

When Mr. C. Barry claims the right to be 
fernished with name and address, he must as a 
business man know that he will never get it, and 
tbat it is absurd publicly to set up such a claim, 
which sounds plausible enongh to the outside 
public. Only a man who has retired from business 
would venture to give the information sought; and 
such persons would not generally care to incur 
the worry of bringing the odiam upon himself 
that such disclosures would involve. 

Kindly submit this view of the matter to the: 
consideration of your readers and correspondents, 
which, I think, will be only justice to numerous 
old subscribers who are manufacturers. 

Fair Pray. 








“ BYE-COMMISSIONS.” 


In reference to this question, and more parti- 
cularly in reference to Mr. Barry’s letter, I send 
you copy of a local paper, in which you will see 
acase in point, where an architect in a public 
court of justice lays claim to commission from a 
contractor without the consent of his. client. 
“One illustration is worth a thousand argu- 
ments.” About a year ago the Local Board of 
Horbary discovered that their engineer, Mr. 
Lumley, of Bradford, was receiviog commissions 
varying from 3 to 4 per cent. from several con- 
tractors, in addition to 3 per. cent. from them- 
selves. The whole of their discussion upon this 
was reported at length in the Ossett papers. 
Mr. Lamley acknow receiving 3 per cent., 
and justified himself in carrying out the custom. 
This “castom” of certain professional men is 
well known, and the apparent ignorance of men 
in high positions will not in any way tend to 
alter facts which cannot be 

If ignored for the “ credit of the profession,” 
that credit will never become as it should be; 
without fear or 

I shall be glad if you will publish this letter, 
also the first case in extenso, as this question is 
exciting very great interest. A. B. 


—— Court, Tuesday, January 9th. 
(Before Mr. jeant Tindal Atkinson.) 
i Syxzs v. ——— plaintiff oes ghee illiam 
es, joiner contractor, © wall to 
la nvondhrie sum of 32/. 15s. from Mr. John w, archi- 
tect, of Leeds and Iikiey. The case excited much interest 
in the building trade, many connected with the various 
branches being present; it also features of 
public interest, from the attention which the subject of 
the relations subsisting between architects and tors 
on the one band, and contractors and traders on the other, 
has received from the London and eg 3q ae The 
smount claimed was for money advanced as loans. Mr. 
E. Tindal Atkinson was for the plaintiff, and Mr. Hall, of 
the firm of Gili & Hall, for i 


pre 
amount; but a new trial was applied for on the ground of 
the trial having taken place unawares to the 
defendant, By this, it was d, he was 
from pleading a set-off ‘of 594., which, if allowed, would 
have made him a creditor for 262, 5s.: Mr. Shaw not dis- 
pan ioe cenemein ee Oe oe eee 





specifications and other matters, and the case lasted s 





Polished Aberdeen granite for ashlar, 6 in. | sisted 


of architects, &c., do accept commissions from | County 


that architects should stand in a position of independence 
towards contractors in order to pe fe confidence 
which ought to be placed in them by from whom 
they vp, maamaa 4 — wi? that when a 
person had recei Joan, and, as it w: haps some- 
times happen, was not in & position to Sepak tie sense of 


i eould not exist. The found i 
tea-the plaintiff fee the fell amcuntabicea 








CLAIMS BY SUB-CONTRACTORS. 
CULLEN v. AITCHISON AND WALKER. 


Tits was a claim (heasd in the Bloomsbury 
Court on the 11th inst., before Mr. G. 
Lake Russell, judge) brought by a stone mason, 
to recover from Mersrs. Atchison & Walker, 
builders, the sum of 51. 3s. for work done and 
materials supplied, in the building of the schools 
for the London School Board in Aldenham. 
street, Somers Town, for which the defendants 
were the contractors :— 


*’ Plaintiff said he first saw the foreman to the defendants, 
who told bim what stonework was required to be done and 
then introduced him to Mr. Walker, one of the defendante. 
He told. Mr. Walker he would do the work for 21/. 12s. 
The work was done to the satisfaction of the architect, and 
defendants paid him 16/. 10s. 64. 

In cross-examivation plaintiff said he provided the stone 
and work according to the plan and quantities. On his 
receipts being handed to him he admitted that he had no 
doubt received 177. 12:. 6d. 

On the part of the defendants, it was submitted that the 

intiff had been overpaid 4s,, as the work was to be paid 
according to the quantity. 

Thomas Heatley, foreman to the defendants, said that 
= contract Se Cag 212. 12s., aoe ye to the bill 

' quantities, w gave plaintiff, the plan, of 
weich he gave him the tracing. a 

Mr. Wi , one of the arene said the plaintiff 
was to do the work according to the bill of quantities, and 
for which he had been paid ; no objection was made to the 
work. Not half the quantities were supplied; the plan 
supplied to plaintiff was for the working details.“ 

e Judge: The quantities were part of the plan, but 
was not room for them. 

Mr. Brunsden, surveyor, said the quantities included 
window-sills, but as the windows were omitted the sills 
were not required, avd the doorways were not made so 
thick as in the plan, for want of room ; the price for these, 
for materials only—not work—was.4/, 17s. each, which 
would require to be deducted, 

Plaintiff, recalled; said he made the reduction in the 
price in mee of being told of work which would 


not be ‘ 
ce for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, less 





ROGERS Vv. MOORE. 


Tus was an action tried in the Brompton 
County Court on the 16th inst. (before Mr. 
Serjeant Wheeler, judge) to recover the sum of 
61. 18s, for work done by the plaintiff, a plumber, 
of Shepherd’s Bush, for a builder of Notting- 
hill. 

Mr. Thomas, who appeared for the plaintiff, said the 
claim was for balance due for work done on three houses 
belonging to defendant. His client was a man who hardly 
knew how to read or write, and unfair advantage was 
taken. of this in connexion with their business trans- 
actions. 

Plaintiff stated that he did the work in question. 

Mr. Newman, for the defendant, said he did not dispute 
that the work bad been done. 

Plaintiff, in continuation, said he made a contract with 
Mr. Emmerson, but bad nothing to do with Mr. Moore 
until after the contract had been made. Mr. Emmerson 

aid him 32, on account, and told him that defendant bad. 
faken entire charge of the work, and was responsible for 
all payments. Mr. Moore had made payments on acconnt 
of the work done, and plaintiff would not have gone on 
with the work had he not thought that he would have been 
paid by the defendant. 

Mr. Emmerson was called, and said he gre laintiff the 
work to do, bat he never told him that Mr. Moore was 

ible for payment. Witness paid plaintiff 3/. out of 
his own pocket, and the rest of the money was borrowed 
from Mr. Moore. The houses were built, and afterwards 
mortgaged to a building society at Woolwich ; 
Defendant said that plaintiff came to him one evening 
and said that he could not get any money from Mr. 
Emmerson, and defendant said if he would finish the work 
on the third house he would pay him for it. 

The judge said it was quite clear that a contract had been 
made between Mr. Rogers and Mr. Emmerson, and the 
present defendant was not liable. 

Verdict for defendant. 











THE SGRAFFITO WORK AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 


Srzx,—The following paragraph has appeared 
for some weeks in an advertisement on the front 
page of the Builder :-— 

* Messrs. Trollope & Sons have engaged the 
exclusive services of the pe mtn Race = 
sgraffito at South Kensington where,” &c. 
rn eared Bs pe ve Aone 
sington was designed by me, execu my 
pupils under my superintendence, I venture to 
beg space to state that the above paragraph 
does not refer to myself nor to the two leading 
artists engaged on its actual execution, and 
that it continues to be inserted in your paper in 
spite of my repeated objection. 


Instructor in Decorative Art 





time. The judge, in samming up, commented on the 
relations which dopearea from the ramaes to have sub- 





South Kensington Museum, 
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ST. AGNES’S NEW CHURCH, SCHOOLS 
AND VICARAGE, KENNINGTON PARK. 


Tue new church of St. Agnes, Kennington 
Park, which has been in coarse of erection 
between two and three years, and which has 
already been noticed in our columns, has been 
consecrated. The architect of the church, as 
well as of the schools and vicarage immediately 
adjoining, is Mr. George Gilbert Scott, jan., the 
style of architectare of the three structures 
being Early English. Exactly twelve months 

between laying the foundation-stone of 
the church and that of the schools, and a 
similar period intervened between the commence- 
ment of the schools and the vicarage, the founda- 
tion of the schools having been laid in July, 
1875, and the vicarage in Jaly of the past year. 
The schools were recently completed, and have 
been open during the past few monthe, and the 
vicarage has just been covered in. The three 
stroctures, which form a prominent feature 
immediately on the east side of Kennington 
Park, cover an area of about 24,000 superficial 
feet, or upwards of half an acre in extent. There 
are several specialities about the church, one of 
which is that by a gradual spreading of the walls 
from east to west, the interior dimensions of the 
church are broader at one end than at the other. 
Another distinctive featare in the edifice consists 
in its unusually lofty nave, nearly 60 ft. in height 
within. The nave ceiling is continued at the 
same elevation over the chancel, admitting of an 
unusually lofty chancel window, 40 ft. in height, 
and 15 ft. 6 in. in width. This window has been 
filled in with richly-stained glass of elaborate 
design and execation, the design as well as the 
workmanship being both by Mr. Kemp, of Beau- 
fort-street, Cavendish-square. The prominent 
subjects in the window consist of scenes in the 
life of Our Saviour, from his birth to his death. 
A central mallion divides the several groups and 
figures represented on the right and left hand 
sides respectively. The various groups are about 
forty in number; those on the left-hand side 
containing scenes emblematic of the Incarnation, 
and those on the left scenes from the Passion. 
The upper portion of the window contains group- 
ing and figures of the prophets illustrative of the 
of our Lord, with the tree of Jesse. 
With one or two exceptions, this window is said 
to be the loftiest of any church window in the 
metropolis. 

The half-barrel nave and chancel ceilings are 
in panels, and at present painted white, but 
are ultimately intended to be richly gilt and 
decorated, whilst the ceilings of the aisles will 
be groined and vaulted in oak; but this portion 
of the work is likewise deferred for the present, 
as well as other intended decorations. A dado, 
upwards of 6 ft. in height, is carried round the 
interior walls, and the piers of the nave arcades 
are also covered with boarding to a similar 
height. Both the dado and the boarding 
round the piers are painted chocolate colour. 
The chance) is divided from the nave by a lofty 
Gothic screen, 18 ft. in height from the nave 
floor. Over it is a loft carried across the nave, 
and surmounted by an arched beam supporting 
above a: massive cross upwards of 4 ft. in 
height. The loft is intended to be utilised for an 
orchestral band on the occasion of high festivals. 
The organ is placed on a level with this 
loft, and when finished. will be in two divi. 
sions, in chambers on each side of the chancel, 
similar to that in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
loft serving to connect the action. The loft and 
organ are reached by a circular iron staircase, 
carried up alongside the pier of the south chancel 
arcade. The chancel and altar-floor level is 
about 5 ft. above that of the nave, and is ap- 
proached by flights of ten steps. There are 
spacious chapels on each side of the chancel, 
which is very spacious, with clergy and choir 
stalls. The cost of the edifice up to the present 
time has been about 12,0001., this being excla- 
sive of the tower and other works and decora- 
tions still required before tbe church is entirely 
completed, 

Mesers. Niblett & Co. were the original con. 
tractors, but Messrs. Hill & Higgs, to whom the 
contract bas been transferred, are finishing 
both the church and the vicarage. 








New Palace and Winter Garden at 
Manly Park, Manchester.—This competition 
was decided at the last meeting of directurs, and 
the first premiam was awarded to Mr. J. T. 
Robinson, Bloomsbury-square, who adopted the 
motto “ Solo Deo Sa!us.” 


BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
DEPOSIT OF NOTICE AND PLANS,—PENALTY FOR 
BREACH. 


At a Petty Sessions held at Bromley, Kent, on 
the 1st instant, Mr. Frederick Padney, a builder, 
of Lower Norwood, was summoned at the instance 
of the Bromley Local Board for having com- 
menced to build a certain house within the 
Board’s dietrict. without giving the notice, or 
depositing with the surveyor of the said Board 
” plans and sections required by their bye- 

ws. 

The defendant pleaded guilty. Mr. Joshua 

Bailey, the clerk to the Local Board, prosecuted, 
and stated that the pucks had been laid " 
recover @ pecuniary penalty for an iofringemen 
of the 29th and 33rd bye-laws; bat, inasmuch as 
the defendant bad immediately upon the receipt 
of the su a notice discontinued the work, 
and farnished the requisite plans, and bad, more- 
over, addressed a letter to the chairman of the 
Board expressing his regret for the omission to 
furnish such plans in the first instance, he (Mr. 
Bailey) was instructed to ask that a nominal 
penalty only should be inflicted. 
The justices thereupon informed the defen- 
dant that as the Board were disposed to deal 
leniently with him, they would make an order 
for payment of the mitigated penalty of 5s. and 
8s. costs. 








WANTED, A STATUE FOR THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


Smr,—I never saunter along the Thames 
Embankment without thinkirg of it as, in Lord 
Harrowby’s words, the noblest boulevard in the 
world, carrying health, freshness, and beauty 
through our crowded city from end to end, and 
without feeling how discreditable it is to all of us 
that no “ counterfeit presentment ” of its author 
has as yet been set up within ite range. Everyyear 
the advance of science more and more assures 
us of the inestimable value to people of all 


class, of Jarge open spaces, either within towns 
or in their vicinity. With this knowledge comes 
to all who have taken an interest in the 

of this question, the remembrance of Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, the introducer and carrier of the Thames 
Embankment Bill, and the valorous champion, 
for more than a generation, of commons rights, 
of parks and village greens, and other open 
spaces, which, as he truly contended, have done 
more to promote the happiness of the English 
people than any other institution handed down 
by their Saxon forefathers. When Epping 
Forest was in danger from attempted inclosure, 
this real statesman persistently and eloquently 
defended, year after year, the rights of the 
people against the encroachments of the lords 
of the manor. Again and again did he gene. 
rously remind the House of the rare value of the 
forest to the teeming population of the East-end 
of ee — one memorable occasion he 
saved this magnificent piece of public property 
in spite of the opposition of the Liberal Govern. 
ment, actually defeating them by a majority of 
100. In the General Inclosures Act, he suc- 
ceeded in getting incorporated a clause that in 
all fature inclosures of waste land certain 
portions should be set apart for labourers,—an 
idea first broached by him in the year 1843. 
Last year he gallantly struggled, but in vain, to 
get introduced into Mr. Crose’s Commons Bill a 
clause which would prevent inclosures within 
six miles of London, and within certain fixed 
distances of other towns according to their 
population. For all his fidelity to the cause of 
health, recreation, and happiness all over the 
country, surely the people benefited should insist 
on & public recognition of the services of this 
gentleman on the scene of his most memorable 
victory in the interest of that great and glorious 
goddess Hygeia, whose shrines are, alas ! 
fo generally neglected, but whose supremacy 
will yet regenerate the world. I am confident, 


statue to the right hon. gentleman on the 
Embankment would speedily be contributed. I 
should myself have great pride and pleasure in 
initiating @ subscription for this purpose by 
patting down a guinea. Be it remembered that 
the vast London public are not only indebted to 
Mr. Cowper-Temple for their boulevard, 
but also for the present state of the parks in 
summer-time. At his magic bidding, when 
Commissioner of Public Works, beautifal shrubs 


classes, and especially to feople of the working | 4 


sir, if you were to moot the matter in your | ‘ 
joarnal, @ sum sufficient to raise a handsome | '" ; 





i 


his department were hly 

the “roughs” in the crowd who had 
the park railings in their excitement 
baffle the police, but did not forget 
whose beauty had afforded them so much 
and carefully avoided interfering with 
No one could deny this; and assured 
who thus succeeded in humanising 
extent that apparently most unpromising 
of bipeds—the London “roughs,”—deserves, 
for this service alone, to have his face and figure 
copied in marble or bronze, and set up on high 


amongst us. 

Hoping you will act instantly on my sugges. 
tion, and that some famous scalptor may 
speedily be set to work on the statue 4 
T sonal, 6 warshigger of Wess, sheet fekets, 
and pure air. 8. L, 


oF Pad 
Tate 








PLAN OF DRAINS. 


Siz,—Under the above heading your corre. 
spondent “M. G.” suggests that it should be 


came into my hands in course of business I found 
that the property in question,—and I have little 
donbt a quantity more of the same kind,—was 
drained into a huge common cesspool, in a 
bourhood where (and no wonder) there is always 
more or less disease epidemic. I also found that 
ey a tn wicks ped epee 
pipes, and, w. 

to me to be ye 

Surely euch things ought not to be under such 
a body as the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


a eek mai drainage, Tt 
wit ra ; foond not 

sa a utevae arenas Shr dation aa aedeat cite 
9-in. pipes instead of 12-in.! 


J. H. 0., Sarveyor. 





Sin,—Years ago I wrote y in a letter ki 
Shomcere® adsense 
bn pcre aa ee 
always forthcoming for inspection when ae 
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houses, known 

Ifthe | as Cook’s and Eve's terraces, and effect their 
removal, the result of which would be to open 3 

Bere ee oe en teal, thos piving . 

fine tage, and an area very little lesa if 

than that of Kennington Park. Some drawings te 

have been made and plans prepared, and have iy 
still 







! 






laid before Mr. Grant, who has the matter 

under consideration. In the meantime, 
however, the vestry have determined to take 
energetic action, so that under any circumstances 
Ss dy ager elon ble for the use 
of the public in the ensuing spring. A sum of 
3,0008. been voted for laying out and plant- ; 
ing the grounds in a manner which, whilst it will i 
in no way interfere with the sanctity of the dead, ' 
will, on the other hand, exbibit the monument to ; 
Sir John Soane and other prominen’ specimens 
of the sculptor’s art to the best advantage. The 
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secrated to the development of the arts, science, general supervision of the work has been en- ft 
and literature of the preget ee it was with trusted to Mr. W. B. Scott, C.E., chief eurearen, al i 
that idea in view that the Hall had been whilst the laying out and landscape gardening on 
built. Some aa to single speakers had department is to be carried out from designs St : 
been found; but it occurred to him that prepared by Mr. William Dunford, superintendent aa 
sach a sounding.board as had been set up in St. of the St. Pancras Cemetery at Finchley, who it 
Paul's eames waht tet oa Near With will have the supervision, in conjanction with Pa | 
peat pory? Hane ming Pingo Bone ee Wl 
Dean “on, wa fioral arrangements. Ue 
been obtained, and the question had to ask $ 
parts of the building hearty response ” : 
te She eilcmalied SUeed,. ant ‘a “TOBIN’S SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. vf 
added that, the experiment the | 512,—The erection and maintenance of light-| Sre,—If this system consists of the admission of fresh + 
BRAT even air into a horizontal air-flue, and the transmitting the a 
mea of slonoe to deliver lectarea in the Hall Set ER SS \ 
forthwith, and that they hoped to reosive the and pag te, I may. state this system hes ¥ 
Gecrous il forecto elise to balag. i Se ao go gael ij 
4 ing cells were :—In cells ; ‘ . 
sooms from sosouta nce recived that he a cp reg et gy ae 
the Hali; bat that in certain lines there was an | one, and “The Smalls,” in the Bristol Channel. | 209 ‘third Rese, went patie ober Pioret Goals thie feeds B 





This power appears to have been thus exer- 
cised up to the time of Elizabeth, whereby a 
statute 8 Eliz., c. 13,* “the Corporation ‘of 


sir from the one large fresh-air flue under the ground 
flor. Wirtx1aM Crozizn, 
Engineer aad Architect for County of Durham. 


; 





There muat have been about 6,000 persons 
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“ ONE-HANDED BRICKLAYERS.” 


S1z,—I am very sorry to have to take 1D 
sanin Gs doled sak Wald terwill Sok” eile 
twenty-three years I have earned my daily bread 
A more malignant slur h 







CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Beamish.—The Bishop of Darham has conse* 
crated St. Andrew’s Church and Burial-ground 
at Stanley, which is part of the newly-formed 
wa Beamish. The total cost of the church 

about 4,500%. The building, which has been 
erected from > lans prepared by Mr. J. C. Holt, 
architect, Manchester, consists of a nave and 
aisle, All the details of the building are of the 


















of the land or any other person shall de. 
_| steoy them, or shall take down any steeple, 

tree, or other known sea-mark, he shall 
forfeit 1001, or in the case of inability 
to pay it, shall be ipso facto outlawed.” This 
statute is therefore the authority, granted by 
Parliament, under which the Elder Brethren 
act; but their powers were very considerably 











































men have homes as well as unionists. But Geometrical Decorated style. The length of the 

why are we * one-handed brick- building is 96 ft., the width is 45 ft., and from 
layers,” and why we have one hand am- md, | the floor to the ridge of the roof is 40 ft. The a 
? Does the gentleman, the author of neve is separated from the aisle by an arcade of = 
libel, wish us to put the mortar on the wall five arches, supported on moulded pillars, and & 
with a shovel, and then catch the bricks ont of an elaborately moulded timber arch, resting on a 
a barge, and throw them on the wall? Bat I stone shafts, marks off the eastern portion of the y 
will not to be in ignorance of his mean. nave fora chancel. A belfry turret rises to a * 
ing. He means to say that when walls are more height of 60 ft. at the west end of the chancel As 
than 14 in. thick, the middle of the wall ahould from between the nave and the aisle roofs. The 3) 
be filled in with both hands. Perhaps the writer church is fitted with open benches, providing « 
in the American paper is an architect for such accommodation for 400 people. The pulpit is of e 
buildings in America as are _ up around the Painswick stone, inlaid with bands of marble, a 
outskirte of London, I ask all reasonable archi- and is the work of Mr. G. Hope, of a 4 
teots if that is bricklaying proper? Let a clerk All the windows are of large size, and’are the B: 
of works in London catch you them in work of Messrs. Wailes & Strang, of Newcastle. 
with both hands, and whet dese be say? “Pal Burlinzham St. Andrew’ s (Norfolk).—The parish 3 
them don’t want any church of Barlingham St: Andrew’s was re- ¥ 






the Bishop of Norwich on the 4th 
os restoration, the cost of which bas 
been largely borne by Mrs. Barroughes, of Bur- 
lingham Hall. The nave of the church has a 
fine hammer-beam roof, with angels holding 
shield’ and emblems at the ends of the beams. 
This roof was in a very fair state of repair, and 
required bat little doing to it; but the roof to 
of plain moulded oak, was 
i and had to be en. 
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OPEN SPACES IN ST. PANCRAS. 
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reading-room, which is in the Queen Anne style, 
according to plans prepared by Messrs. Barnes 
& Bishopp, architects. The contractor was Mr. 
Robert Girling, whose original contract was 6921. 
There have been, however, extras and additions, 
and the total expenditure will, it is expected, 


sole superintendence of Mr. Bisshopp. 
Emblematic Tombs.—As to emblematic 
tombs, an extraordinary example is that of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, in the chancel of Bunny 
Charch, Nottinghamshire. Sir Thomas had a 
great reputation in the Midland counties, as a 
wrestler, and the monument in question, erected 
in the middle of the last centary, consists of 
a@ statue which represents him in the cap and 
dress of a wrestler, and in the attitude of 
wrestling with Death for an opponent. In the 
Brompton Cemetery the monument of a well. 
known Thames waterman exbibits his wherry and 
skulls. It is unnecessary to say that on the 
sepulchral slabs of the Middle Ages emblems of 
the calling of the persons commemorated are very 


“ Commission.” —It is stated that the 
Admiralty have removed the names of a firm of 
engineers from the list of those invited from time 
to time to tender for engineering works to be 
executed for the Government, in consequence of 
a member of the firm having offered a sum of 


money to one of the dockyard officials with the | tect 


view of obtaining his support in certain trans- 
actions in which the firm was concerned. 

Institution of Surveyors.—The next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday evening, January 
29th, when the adjourned discussion on the paper, 
read by Mr. W. T. Marriott at the last meeting, 
entitled “ Riparian Rights,” will be resumed. 
We have before us reports of this paper and of 
the discussion which followed, parts of which are 
especially interesting at this moment, but we are 
unable to find room for them, at any rate in our 
present number. 


Sanitary Condition of the War Office.— 
Ramonrs have long been general regarding the 
sanitary condition of the War Office, and her 
Majesty has commanded a commission to 
the premises, and report thereon. The com- 
mission consists of Sir William Jenner, M.D., 
Sir W. W. Muir, M.D., chief of the medical 

t of the army; Dr. Seaton, and Mr. 
Noel, M.P. It ought surely to have included an 
architect or engineer. 


United States Patents.—There were no 
fewer than 22,408 applications at the United 
States Patent Office for grants of patents in the 


works at Waterloo, including the new approaches, 
and for the new workshops, &o,, at N: 


: 
F 


Jast twenty years; a farmer and his 
shepherds have between them nate Wok oc 


children, and during the past thirty years not 
death has occurred in their families. 
tan —Mr. Edward 


Metropolitan Improvements. 

Stanford hap Sees, nS ee 

roposed metropolii wa 

= ents. "Tt includes, 

course, the sites to be dealt with under 

the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act. 

Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Acts.—The 

Ecclesiastical Surveyors’ Association has issued 
proceedings of the Select Com. 


which was occupied by Sir Walter Scott, has 
been sold by auction in Messrs. Lyon & Taurn- 
bull’s rooms, George-street, for 2,7251., the 
upset price being 2,6001. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of dwelling-houses and shops, Stock 
well-road, Mr, 1.8. Archer, architect. Quantities no® 


Ww wre RE 
Wagner ....ccccves perenen £3,897 0 0 0 
Hd worthy .....cccr<eseee 3, 00 230 0 0 
ig REE 3,100 0 0 200 0 0 


For alterations and additions to a residence, Seven 
Sisters’-road. Mr. T, 8. Archer, architect :— 
Allon & Gon? 050s: cicivegcevestusdssins £1,000 0 0 


For the erection of the Ramegate and St. Lawrence 
Royal Dispeneary. Messrs. Hinds & age pr ae 
ar 




















lg 00 
Duckett 793 0 0 
Osborne 764 0 0 
Home 749 0:0 
745 0 0 

Newby (secepted) ........000+ stinnone 737 0 0 
w 718 0 0 








Accepted for a new abattoir at Wakefield for the 
Borough Market Company. Mr. William Watson, archi- 


“Tattersall (all except ironwork) ...2775 10 0 
Shillito & ison (ironwork) ... 450 0 0 


Accepted for enlarging the Public Baths, Wakefield. 
Mz. William Wetnoo, nechiliaes — 
Flower, Brothers..............0scsessess £331 9 0 


Accepted for five houses at Carlton-gate, near Ponte- 
fract. Mr. Wm. Watson, architect :-— 
Jackson & Spencer (excavating, 









































brick, and stone) ..csvsesesvoreee £1,350 0 0 
Seowerd (clating) eet oD 8 8 
Eastwood (plastering) ....0.00 18510 0 
Wright (carpenter, joiner, and wrt 6 
Johnson lambing, ing, and 

renwal. 27 in ae ee 

For brick sewers at Kensiagton :— 
Hall £2,842 14 9 
Mears 2,530 0 0 
Rolwey 2,510 9 0. 
perce 4 2,400 0 0 
Nowell & Robson... ccccocscosssevee 2,310 0 0 
oe 2,187 0 0 
2,108 0 0 
For roads and pipe sewers at Esling :— 

Nowell & Robsom........cccesssessus-. £2,410 90 

Crockett 1,915 0 0 








For alterations and additions to carriage factory 
Mersrs. Foster & Tofield, Mr, D. Haylock, or! then 




















Quantities supplied :— 

year ending the 30th of September, 1876, and Ronald 
the number issued in the year (including re- Tilly a) ° 0 
issues and designs) was 15,911, being 1,681 mcre — =o. 
than @ preceding year. There were also 
1,029 trade-marks, oa | ig ; re Beale (accepted) .........00esecsnsee 296 @ e 
the year 1875-76, 6 For erecting s new church at Beer, Devon, for the Hon. 

Ca: _The ; Mark Rolle. Messrs, Hayward & Son, pe 
of Public Works bas authorised an bare | Tees o Red way wiseestenss 0 £109 0 0 
of 80,0001, upon the restoration of Rheims| Keskin Si 00. ar 0 6 
Cathedral. cathedral is 457 ft. long by| Parsons & P-rriman....... 616516 0 .. 325 0 0 
100 ft. broad, the transepts having a total width | PicPhcur * Bastow(sccepted) 6,078 0 0... _ . 


of 165 ft, The height of the roof is 110 ft. 


















































but referred back for farther 


JAN. 27, 18772. 
Mid 


eccccecace e000. 
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P 
Goddard & Son 
Downs & Co. SCOOP ee OeMOOET SC EREESEHETe 


Bennett 
Btaines & SON ..cccscsccccreosessserss 
Longley ......... a i 


+e eeeee eOesesonseoneee 
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Dove, Brothers sesnseneneoesesoerons 
Serivener & White ......00000.. 
Browne & 























Preble & OO, iisecciorrrsivesobscceti 


Nightingale POSSE SOE ROR OCCEERSEE Oe CO8 
Sharman 
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covered vegetable market 
ghee Contract No.1 (Builders Work). 
— & Bradney it $ 
nen Inekip (accepted) ...... 13,959 © 
Berrisford eae 5 r 
vester i 
& Go. 1,999 : 
R, rsh Banka rrr 1,900 0 
Saxes, Coulton, Stokes, & Oo... 1a 8 
Hil& Smith (accepted)... 1,350 0 
rs) ehldven gn the ule» Marboroush-roed, 
for 600 children on the site in 
for the School Board for London, E. 
et are “ise 8 
vener Soesecoeeccveeses: . 6.325 ° 
Hook & Oldrey eors ° 
Wall, Brothers ........0...cc..c 5,988 0 
Stimpson & Co pee 
Tongue* 6,802 0 
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coooooeooose 
eooocosooecooe 


eeccocceo 


‘eodpecce 


© Recommended by Works Committee for acceptance, 


Phan! Powter, stehitect, e Dy Mr.J- Gena = 
attinson Seite 0 




















